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ceive, AN EXPOSITION OF EVIDENCE | Report, we extract the following passages: “It was believed | and place them before the nation. We refer to Mr. Rush, the 

upon 1N SUPPORT OF THE i vith the establishment of manufactures at home, foreign | former Secretary of the Treasury, who annually made up those 

usare aS ae ; ; : 1806 Bp ARE cornmerce would ultimately expand ; but it continues to be be-| statements which furnish a mathematical refutation of what is 

other, F FREE TRADE MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. ‘lieved, that the latter will never get to its full height in the! here asserted by himself and others, with regard to the pros- 
ny HENRY LEE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. rt united States, until aided by the laws in the ways recommend- | perous and flourishing state of our commerce, navigation and 
“eae | ed.” ‘Towards the conclusion, the subject is again noticed in! revenue, since the adoption of the Prohibitory System. 

IN. NO. ®&. the following terms: * The foreign commerce of the country, The advocates of the Restrictive System are continually re- 

is in a state of solid prosperity, from the improving condition; proaching the National Party with relying on speculative 

) MR. THE EFFECTS OF of its leading departments of industry at home, and conse-| theories, instead of reasoning from facts. Why, then, have 

4 THE ANTI-COMMERCIAL SYSTEM quent increase in the exportation of its products ; the increase of | they uot avoided the error charged upon their opponents, and 

Fe UPON its tonnage, that foundation of naval strength, as well as com-| given us something besides mere assertions* to sustain propo- 

we 4 THE NAVIGATION, COMMERCE, AND REVENUE OF mercial riches, keeping pace with the increase of Commerce,” | sitions, which, on the face of them, bear marks of incredibili- 
= z THE COUNTRY. Ke. Again—from a letter addressed by Mr. Clay to some ty; namely, that a system which, to a great extent, prevents 
une, & wile manufacturers of Pittsburg, dated May 3d, 1831, we make the| foreign nations from taking our productions, by prohibiting our 

ao 3 In our preceding remarks we have endeavored to trace out | — owe alg ee ee rere oe: ooo from receiving their preceeneus in og ep mb . 

Baud to demoustrate the pecuniary effects of the high duty and lb y& ~~ , ps Raspes ae”, H — Q _ vm, = prone es eer Ps 8. “Rag eae eh pe Aaa n 
| bitory system upon consumers, whether in the form of | ©¥6» aad the complete success of our American System. and that such have actually been the effects of this system ! 
ce des | gprobi y $) fa 0 a ine | Never had the friends of any great measure of national policy| Mr. Clay, in some remarks which follow the extract we have 
every — ectually paid ane ie Py a oe _ gs ae ‘more cause to rejoice. Never were the predictions of the foes; given from his letter to the manufacturers, with much compla- 
Irtesy fegue more disguised form ol “we pos w lac ae ve oes “| of any such measure more refuted than in the instance of this| ceney speaks of * facts which have falsified the predictions” of 
once femored classes for certain rec nenagyy he el Latte my woke 4 a | triumph of that system. It was objected to it, that it would) the advocates of the national interests. But, with the excep- 
vants gene naliou by the > se ygiar - ~ , ee et Mpa snag = | dry up the sources of the public revenue. T'he ~evenue has been} tion of the fact that a shovel, spade, carving-knife, &c. had 
mt the seynoad om a a prwgere: MIGAE De obtained wa exewAnES TOF | increased. It was said that our foreign commerce would be} been sent him as a reward for his merit, and bis services in 
yeti "Ln ox oe ‘peeenads to investigate the effects of the exclu- ae ec on Soreign eg =e greatly Sead supporting the * American System,” there is no attempt what- 
ive and Aati-commercial System upon the shipping of the |. rtended by its operation, changing only some of its sub-/ ever to bring forward facts, which can bear upon this great 
would ene which. eb we have ae phn ‘6 60 netivily burdea- jects. It was urged that it would impair our marine. Our; question. These facts are registered at our custom-houses, and 
’ ’ ’ : " mani: ‘ ; P , ; . :, 
d by direct taxes oo the materials used in the construction “ahaa,  " Se a neem Anne pps A fear em dae a Ce amstet out 
: a ae ” rd. , @ : é ’ 

AO. aes moe tt te re Noi hens moa. a We could produce extracts from numerous speeches, essays, | The truth is, that a recurrence to facts, will be most sedu- 
he ne bh wreath ete detedateidh ton the er, tm of foreign | "eviews: and other publications on the side of the Exclusive | lously avoided by every shrewd aad intelligent advocate of the 
eedbcheere i minish, Alege System, of similar import ; but we prefer to cite those authori-| « American System ;” for, if correctly adduced and fairly dealt 
ery ‘waren a ; veya tape ve. orgs “yet ties on which our opponents mainly rely, that they may oot) with, they must necessarily be fatal to his purposes. The Re- 
er ee Brees y wre om f : Ae. serge 4 id ~ accuse us of dealing unfairly by them, as they might do, were! strictive System, under whatever plausible and deceptive terms 

327. POGh; 10 SE Tap aees He eee See ee ee we to resort to the productions of the less intelligent, and less! it may be disguised, is still at war with those principles of 

ise possess of takiug our productions.* Commerce is the ble defend € the “ Ameri Shenton ™ 3 Peers Gane ee. hit 1 | , 

0 Te: Mi xchange of the productions of one country fer the produc- |*°6 Celenders of bie shinerican yee justice and common sense, which usually regulate the conduct 

of [a- Tee ons of another country; and when one nation refuses to take The following propositions are affirmed in the above ex-| of individuals in common life ;t and all the facts which are 

U Wil BR hat the other can aloue give in return for the commodities | 4cts: a a | brought fairly to bear upon it, serve only to show its folly and 
he may want, there must vecessarily be an end to ail com- Ist. That the navigation employed in the foreign trade of | injustice, and, as we trust, ia such a free and a ved 

ry that mercial dealings. Consequently, as far as this system oper- the country, has been greatly extended since the Protecting | Yon as this, us uller impracticability. Such a syStem, then, 

ct for ne it decreases the demand for the shipping employed in the System commenced, and was so extended in consequence of | cannot be sustained either by facts or arguments, but must ever 

Re ey ransportation of those commodities.+ ‘Lbis is a self-evident that system. hae | Fest for support, as it heretofore has done, iu all ages and 

_— reposition, which, oue would imagine, must command the 2d. ‘That the navigation employed 1D the coasting trade has, countries, ou sophistry and misrepresentation, acting upon the 

you ee cent of every mind. Still it is denied by the advocates of from the same cause, increased in a still greater proportion, | iguorance, the prejudices, and the passions, of mankind. 
estriction, who aflirm that both ous commerce and our navi- | #2ce the enactment of the first protecting Tariff. | Let us now bring the propositions advanced by our oppo- 
please Be ation flourish beyond all expectation.” 3d. That our foreign commerce has been cherished and | S€®ts, and upon which, more than any other. they rest the de- 
rivate But beforé we proceed to examine the assertions of our op- | greatly extended since 1816, and is at this time in a state of | fence of the ** American System,” to that unerring test which 
ks. yonents and to demoustrate their incorrectness, we will, ia | rapid advancement. | Sophistry cannot evade, nor dulness misapprehend, oor the 
ustice to them, and iu coutormity w the plan we have adopt-| 4th. That the public revenue has been in like manner aug- | MOSt deluded and unblushing advocate of restrictions and 

IT. d, allow them to state their own case. mented siace the commencement of the high duty system; and | @xation deny ; that is, to a mathematical refutation. 

in the Philadelphia Tariff Address, adopted at a meeting | geuerally, that our navigation, commerce, and revenue, have! [, Effects of High Duties on our Shipping in the Foreign Trade. 
or the choice of Delegates to the New York Convention, it is flourished aud increased luva greater degree since the origin of | Ist. It is affirmed that the navigaiion empleyed in our fo- 
naintained, that “ while agriculture is thus benefitted, foreign | the existing system, and in consequence of its beneficial effects | reign trade has veen constantly on the increase, and is greatly 
ommerce, navigation, ship-building, and the tonnage general- | on those branches of industry, than at any period prior to its| extended ; and that it is now in a most prosperous and flourish- 

27. FF y of the United States, of the seas, the rivers and the lakes, establighment. | ing condition. 

m Mr. Behave constantly increased and are rapidly progressive.” Now we apprehend no ove will deny, that the commerce | Foresnatele for the cause of truth, this is not a matter of 

Mr. Edward Everett, ia his Address to the New York In- | and navigation of a country, unless obstructed by wars, or re- | speculation or conjecture, but ean easily be settled by a refer- 
ept to BMstiiute, asserts, that ‘uur commerce and uavigation havg¢ sul- | strictions of some sort or other, will, like ail the other great! ence to those facts which the National Party are coustantly 

& that Bifered no diminution ; our ship-yards are in a state of most pro- | branches of industry, keep pace in their growth, with the in- chalfenged to produce. We will then turn to the tables of 


I as- B@fitable activity; our coastiug trade and internal commerce have 


letter. M@rreatly increased, and a general prosperity pervades the coun- 
to Mr. try.” The New York ‘Tariff Convention Address goes still 
earing Murther, and says: * It was affirmed that the system would uo- 
forced Bidermine commerce and ruin uavigation; buf they flourish and 
sions, Bprosper beyond all expectation.”’ Again—from Mr. Rush's last 
is Go- 
on the * “ But it is asserted with great seriousness, that home manufactures 
much Bae've employment to American jabor and capital, and thus promote 
American interests. ‘This is unquestionably true. Bat it is likewise 
‘odeli- eee, that a free importation gives au equal and vastly more beneficial 
pmployment to American capital and labor. If we import foreign fa- 
sistent BB rics, do we not export an equal amount of our own productions, the 
If, but Bir-uits of American labor and capital, to pay for them! ‘Trade neces- 


Be sarily implies an interchange of commodities; each giving that which, 

CD00 Rerom its climate, soil and other circumstances, it produces with the 

reatest facility, and receiving that which it cannot produce at all, or 

hich it can produce only at greater cost. If we will not buy foreign 

commodities, we cannot sell our own. If we will not import, we can- 

1T. not export.”—Boston Memorial of 1827, drawn up by Chief Justice 

we. 

“ Freedom and om © are most indisputable principles whereon 

¢ success of trade must depend, as clearly as an open good read teads 

wards a safe and speedy intercourse; nor is there a greater enemy to 
ade than constraint.”—Franklin in defence of Free Trade. 




















+ “If we are unwilling to receive foreign manufactures,” says Mr. 
ustice Story, in the Memorial drawn up against the Act of 1824, “ we 
annot reasonably suppose that foreigu nations will receive our raw 

aterials; we may force other nations to seek an inferior market for 
heir productions, but we cannot ferce them to become buyers, when 
hey are not sellers, or to consume our cottons when cannot pay the 
rue wn their own fabrics.” Again: “ Nations, like individuals, will 
parsue their own interests, and sooner or later abandon a trade, how- 
ver fixed may be its habits, when there is no reciprocity of benefit.” 
Phis is sound doctrine Still, the restrictionists have claimed this gen- 
Nemanu as an advocate of the unjust and oppressive system oow in 
Operation. 
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creasing wealth and population of a country; and that re- 
veoue will increase in like proportion. Admitting these asser- 
tiuns to be true, it is clearly iacumbent on our opponents to 
prove, that, siace 1216, our itonen navigation and revenue, 
have increased somewhat in a like ratio with the augmented 
wealth and population of the country, or their positions are 
not sustained. For instance, it will not be sufficient to satisfy 
reflecting minds of the truth of their assertions, to prove that 
commerce, navigation and revenue have not decreased during 
a period which has doubled, and mere than doubled, the pupu- 
lation of the country. A branch of business which remains 
stationary under such circumstances, must have been in a de- 
clining, and not in a prosperous condition. The commerce 
and navigation of a country, when in a natural and healthy 
state, free from foreign or domestic restraints, will, like all the 
great interests of a nation, grow with the growth of that na- 
tion ; and, consequently, to support the truth of their_ assertions, 
they should show, that, since 1316, there has been a very great 
increase to our shipping, as well as to our exports, imports and 
revenue—an increase somewhat in proportion to our increase 
of wealth and population. 7 

Now, if it is really true that our commerce, navigation and 
revenue have all prospered and increased in as great a ratio as 
under the Free Trade policy, it is of great importance to our 


tonnage, commencing with 1789 and terminating 31st of De- 
cember 1829, this being the last return made; and, having been 
carefully corrected at the Treasury Department, it may be re- 
lied upon with more than usual confidence. 

The first protecting Act was passed in 1816, and took effect 
on the Ist of July of that year. We shall therefore consider 
the Protecting System as having commenced with the tonnage 
return of 1817. To know, then, what has been the effect of 
the Anti-commercial System ou our foreign navigation, we 
have only to compare the tonnage of 1817 with the last return 


* On further examination of Mr. Clay's letter to the manufacturers 
of Pittsburg, from which we have just es a passage, we do discover 
one fact, and it is the only one which has been adduced in support of 
the declaration that our commerce, navigation and revenue have been 
cherished and extended by the operation of what is termed the “ Ameri- 
can System.”’ This well attested fact, from which such important con- 
sequences are deduced, is the fact of Mr. Clay having received from 
the citizens, to whom his letter was addr “a shovel, a spade, an 
axe, a hoe, and a carving-knife and fork”—the results of domestic in- 
dustry ; thus furnishing, according to the views of the restrictionists, the 
most unanswerable refutation of the opinions efitertained by the Na- 
tional Party, that the “ American System” would lessen our commerce, 
navigation and revenue! Unfortunately, however, for the inferences 
which were drawn from this well authenticated fact, und very striking 
illustration of the benefits of the “American System,” it is equally a 





opponents to have these facts clearly established, inasmuch as 
the establishment of them would at once remove many of the 
most important objections to the high duty system, as it would 
prove those duties to be inoperative. But what evidence has 
been adduced to prove the correctness of the assertion of our 
opponents, on which we are commenting! None whatever ; 
and yet there are records within the reach of every one, to 
which they might have resorted, and which, as public men 
pretending to direct public opinion upon such an important 
question, they were bound to examine. Instead, however, 
of availing themselves of those facts, which are decisive of the 
truth or falsity of the propositions which have been advanced, 
they are content to rest the success of their cause, as far as the 
statemeats in question can promote it, upon their mere dicta, in- 
stead of referring to the facts which were accessible to all,and fa- 





ace, anf “'The radical principle of all commercial intercourse,” says Mr. J. 
» risk Of. Adams, in one of his Messages to Cougress, “ between indepen- 
, free f#eent nations, is the mutual interest of bo rties. It is the vital spirit 
[jet trade itself, nor can it be reconciled to he natgre of man, or to the 
subscrig@ primary laws of human society, that any traffic should long be willingly 
pursued, of which all the advantages are on one side, and all the bur- 

——— f§ dens on the other.” 


rear the 


miliar to at least one of those whose business it was to arrange 


fact, f2miliar to every well-informed citizen, that shovels, spades, axes. 
and hoes were manufactured in great abundance fifty years before the 
‘‘ American System ”’ was imported into this country; and that, too, from 
ra‘v iron produced in the vicinity of Pittsbarg and other parts of Pennsyl- 
vania; which manufacture then afforded immense gains to the iron 
musters under a duty of 74 per eentum ; and even this duty Mr. Ham- 
ilton thought might perhaps be dispensed with, as being too high on a 
raw material. The interests of the workers wm iron, were not then, as 
they now are, sacrificed to the views of a few hundred wealthy iron 
masters. 

t “In short, sir, the general sense of this age, sets with a strong cur- 
rent, in favor of freedom of commercial intereourse and unrestricted 
individual action. Men yield up their notions of monopely, as they yield 
up other prejudicies, slowly and reluctantly; but they eaunot mithstand 
the general tide of opinion.” —Mr. Webster's speech on the Tariff in 1824. 

Again: “The best apology, Mr. Chairman, for laws of prohibition 
and monopoly, will be found in that state of i not only unenlight- 
ened, but sluggish, in which they are most generally established.” 
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of tonnage, we have only to compare the tonnage of 1817 
with the last return of tonnage for 1829. It appears by the— 
cables, then, that, in 1817 we had 809,724 of registered ton- | 
nage against 650,142 im 1829, exhibiting a decrease, since the’ 
Protecting System commenced, of 150,582; that is to say, 
with @ population of less than 9,000,000 in 1817, we had Zo | 
per cent. nore tonnage than we had in 1229, with a popula- | 
tion of upwards of 12,000,000. | 

The period we have taken to show the effects of the) 

American System” upon our gavigation in the foreign trade, 
which our opponents maintain lias constantly increased and 
flourished, ts 13 years. 

We will now go back the same number of vears, immediate- | 
ly preceding the Tariff of 1816, and see the effect of the Free 
Trade policy upon this important branch of industry, whose 
rise or fall, in a commercial and agricultral couutry, is ove of 
the most certain tests of the wisdom or folly of the system of 
commercial laws. under which such a nation ts acting. 

The tonnage, then, in 1504, was 672.530 against 800,759 in 
1236; exhibitingan increase of 128,229, or 19 per cent. in 13 years. 
Thus, while the tonnage in the foreign trade decreased upwards 
of 19 per cent. in 13 years,under the exclusive or** American Sys- 
tem,” it increased upwards of 19 per centum, in the same pe- 
riod of time, under a Free Trade System. 

Hut this statement does uot present the full advantages of 





the | ‘Trade over the exclusive system; because, in the in- 
terval between 1804 and icib there had been an embargo of 


two years, and pearly three years of war, besides great em- 
barrassments and interruptions from the decrees, orders in 
council, blockades, seizures and confiscations made by most of 
the belligerent nations, which reduced our navigation much 
below what it would have been but for those interruptions and 
iUsses. 

Let us, then, go back to the origin of the tables, and we 
shall find that the registered tonnage in 1759 was 123.003. We 
at that time had but little capital, and still less credit among 
the nations with whom we traded. But, such is the effect of 
a wise, just and liberal system of commercial laws, which 
leaves all branches of industry to the management of indi- 
viduals,* free from restraints. taxation and legislative interfer- 
ence—our foreign navigation flourished in common with all! 
other branches of business; and at the end of the century, our 
shippiug in the foreign trade extended to 669,921 tons, and 
went oo increasing ull it rgached 984,059 tons, at the close of 
isl0. Atthat period our commerce began to decline, vexed 
as it was by various interruptions from the belligerents, which 
ultimately led to a war with Great Britain. 

if, then, we were to take the increase of our navigation, 
according to the ratio of its increase under the Free Trade po- 
licy established by Washington and his intelligent and patri- 
otic counsellors, we should at this time have had more than 
1,500,000 tons engaged in the foreign trade. Butit will pro- 
bably be contended by many intelligent men of all parties, that, 
as we for many years enjoyed the carrying trade of most of the 
nations of Eurepe, which were then involved in war, it could 
not be expected that our navigation in the foreign trade should 
8 ia the ratio it bad increased during that 


ei? OF 


g 
}' riod. 
We grant that there is some ground for this supposition, but 
not so much as is generaliy imagined. In the first place, 
Great Britain, almost our only cowpetitor for the carrying 
trade of the world, was, on the whole, as favorably situated as 
we were, to pursue this branch of business. Io the next place, 
it is notorious that the Baltic and Mediterranean States, which 
enjoyed a considerable share of the carrying trade, have almost 
ceased to be even their own carriers. Holland has very little 
shipping, Spain and Portugal less than they had at the time 
foreign commerce was in its most growing coudition. 
of all the commercial natious of Lurepe, save Great 
‘tain, has had the greatest accession to her navigation; stil 
i¢ does notemploy so much tonnage in the foreign trade, 
judging from the statements which are published, as the City 
of New York. Nor ean that fine kingdem, with her intelli- 
gent, industrious, and comparatively enlightened population, 
possessing, too, greater natural resources than any country in 
the world, become a navigating, a commercial, nor a success- 
ful manufacturing nation, ull she abaudons those restrictions 
upon industry, which she maintains, not in accordance With 
the opinions of her wisest statesmen and economists, but by 
the intluence aud power of those combivations of capitalists 
and those vested interests, which, in that country as in this, are 
more regarded by men in power and aspirants to office, than 
the vested rights of the people, who submit to a most injurious 
system of taxation and restraints, under the delusive notion, 
that the honor, dignity, and welfare of the nation are promoted 
by such a system. 
It would seem, then, that the United States still divide with 
Great Britain, almost without a competitor, the carrying trade 
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of the world. And, as we enjoy many decided advantages | 
ower that navon, the increase of our navigation in the foreign | 
trade ought, at least, to keep pace with hers; and. no doubt, | 
such would have been the case, but for the taxation aud re- | 
strictious imposed upon our commerce and navigation. but | 
what are the frets? Our navigation in the foreign trade, as | 
we have already showa, has greatly declined since the Protect- | 
ing System commenced, and so have ovr import aud export 
commerce, and our revenue, as we shall hereafter show. | 


——_ | 


We will now see what has been the progress, and what is} 
the present condition, of this branch of British industry, going | 
back to the period of 1817, 

from an authentic statement before us, we perceive that the 
tonnage of B.:tiskh ships, which entered the United Kingdom 
in ISi7, from foreign countries, was 1.625.121 against 2,184,- 
O25 in Tos), extibuing aa increase in 13 vears of 559,414 tous, 
or upwards of J4 per ceutum; while during the same period, 
the navigation of the United States engaged in foreizu trade, 
has declined from 809,724 to 650,142 tons, exhibiting a decrease 
ion the same 13 years of 150.5222 tons, equal to 19 per cent. 


—— 


Can any thing be more disheartening to every troe friend of 
his country than the contrast here exhibited, between the 
flourishing con ition of the navigation of Great Britain and the 
rapid decline of ours? And what, we would inquire, are the 

* “The freedom of trade, says the North American Review, in an 
essay attributed to Mr. E. Everett, “by creating and extending compe- 
tion, is conducive to public prosperity, and onght never to be restrain- 
ed batin order to attain some national advantage, fully compensating 





the expense and inconvenience produced bv the restriction.” 


reasons of the decay of the one, and the prosperity of the 
other! We havea cheap and a fertile soil, and a greater diver- 
sity of climate and productions thaa Great Britain. We have 
good laws and a just administration of them. We have an 
economical Government. We have been free from wars and 
apprehensions of wars, and have been blessed with a series of 
abundant harvests, almost without exception. Ia truth, neither 
Great Britain, nor any other nation on the Globe, can be said 
to possess so maay moral, political and physical blessings as 
we enjoy—such natural and acquired means of creating and 
accumulating wealth. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, though not actually en- 
gaged in war, has frequently, within the period in question, 
been greatly disturbed by the apprehensions of wars ; and, in, 
consequence, has been forced to increase her expenditure. She 
is, too, burdened with a direct annual taxation, for the pay- 
ment of her debt and the current expenses of her Government, 
of 250,000,000 dollars, besides her pauperism, and other taxes 
equal to 50,000,000 dollars more; while our annual expen- 
diture, with half her population, has not exceeded 26,000,000 
dollars, Which in the aggregate for the whole thirteen years, 
is about equal to the annual public expeuditure of Great 
britain. 

What then, we repeat, is the reason, that, while the naviga- 
tion of England has increased 34 per centum, ours, in the same 
period of time, and with a population increasing three times 
as rapidly as that of Great Britain, should have diminished 19 
per centum ? 

To those, then, who have carefully examined into the ten- 
dency and effects of the existing system upon those great 
branches of national industry, commerce and navigation, and 
who have compared the narrow and unwise commercial policy 
pursued by this Government, with the more liberal aud wise 
course adopted by Great Britain, the causes of the evils in 
question are most obvious. 

This Government, ever since the Protecting System com- 
menced, has been burdening commerce and navigation with 
taxation and restraints ; aud many of our public men, who as- 
pired to power or who were in the enjoyment of it, have en- 
deavored to render the occupation of the merchant and the 
navigator odious and troublesome,* viewing them as a class 
of men standing in the way of those active and powerful as- 
sociations of wealthy capitalists and ambitious politicians, 
which have so long influenced or over-ruled our National Le- 
gislation. 

The Government of Great Britain, on the other hand, has 
been relieving her commerce aud vavigation from those taxes, 
restrictions and monopolies, imposed on them in a less enlight- 
ened age; and so far from discouraging her merchants and 
seamen by injurious, vexatious avd oppressive regulations and 
harassing restraints—every Administration, to whatever party 
it might belong, bas shown a laudable eagerness to promote 
the commerce and navigation of the country, as among those 
interests the most essential to the security and welfare of the 
nation. ‘These and these only, are the reasons why commerce 
and navigation have flourished and increased in Great Britain, 
while they are dimivished aud are still diminishing in this 
country. 

Let us bring this investigation to a conclusion, by comparing 
the quantity of tonnage now employed in our foreiga trade, 
with what it might probably have been, had the affairs of Go- 
vernment continued to be administered upon the wise and just 
principles of commercial policy which guided Washington, the 
elder Adams and Jeflerson—men who did oot shape the legis- 
lative action of the Government to the interests of a few thou- 
sand ambitious politicians aod wealthy capitalists and corpo- 
rations, but to the great interests of the nation. 


* The embarassments growing out of the operation of the existing 
system, have almost driven out of business a large class of importing 
merchants. Mr. Clay, in his late speech in the Seuate, adverts te this 
subject in the following terms: 

* The effect of this vicious condition of the law has been to throw 
almost the whole import trade of the country, as to some importat ar- 
ticles, into the hands of the foreigner. I have been informed that seven- 
eights of the importation of woollens into the port of New York, where 
more is received than in all the other ports of the U. States together, are 
in bis hands. This has not proceeded from any want of enterprize, 
intelligence, or capital, on the part of the American merchant; for in 
these particulars he is surpassed by the merchant of no country. It 
has resulted from his probity, his character, and his respect to the laws 
and institutions of his country—a respect which does not influence the 
foreigner. I am aware that it is made, }y law, the duty of the appraiser 
to ascertain the value of the goods ifffertain cases. But what is his 
chief guide? It is the foreign invoice, made by whom he knows not, 
certainly by no person responsible to our laws. And, if the fairness be 
contested, they will bring you cartloads of certificates and affidavits 
from unknown persons, to verify its exactness, aud the first cost of the 
article. ) 

‘* Now, sir, it seems to me that this is a state of things to which we 
should promptly apply an efficacious remedy; and no other appears to 
me, but that of taking into our hands both parts of the operation, the 
ascertatiment of the value as well as the duty to be paid on the gueds. 
If at be said that we might have in different ports, different rules, the 
answer is, that there could be no diversity greater than that to which 
we are liable from the fact of the valuation being now made in all the 
ports of foreign countries fiom which we make our importations; and 
that itis better to have the valuations made by persons responsible to 
our own Government, and regulated by one head, than by unknown 
foreigners, standing under no responsibility whatever to us. 

“ The other change to which I allude, is to reduce the credits allow- 
ed for the payment of duties, and to render them uniform. [t would 
be better, if not injurious to commerce, to abolish them altogether. 
Now we have various periods of credit, graduated according to the dis- 
tance of the foreign port, and the nature of the trade. These credits 
operate as so much capital on which the, foreign merchant can some- 
times make several adventures before the arrival of the day of payment. 
There is uo reciprocal advantage afforded to the American merchant, I 
believe, m any foreign port.”’ 

Mr. Clay affirms that Government is defrauded of an immense 
amount of duties, by false entries of iron, woollens, bagging, &c. 
This assertion is supported by the declarations of so many well-inform- 
ed and respectable individuals, there can be no question of its trath. 
This is one of the necessary consequences of extreme duties, and we 
apprehend that it will be difficult te devise any laws that will correct 
the evil. There is alsoa most extensive smuggling trade carried on 
upon the frontiers of Canada and Nova Scotia. If the present high 
duties are to be continued, we trust some new guards will be placed 
upon the collection of the revenue, in justice to the fair-dealing mer- 
chant, who is compelled to pay the full duties, as well as to the nation, 
who are now loosers of a great amount of revenne. All parties will 
join in support of any Actto prevent smuggling and fraud; and vala- 
ing all datiable goods at the port of arrival would be the most effectual 
mode of preventing fradulent transactions. 
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We have already shown, that, from 1804 to: 1816, inclusiy, 
a period of 13 years, our navigation, though’ interrupted a, 
wasted by four years of war and embargo—vexed, restraing; f 
harrassed, and plundered by all the belligerents—increased \ 
per centum, having augmented in that interval of time fry.f 
672,530 to 800,759 tons. ; 

On referring back, however, to a period of 13 years prior yf 
1804, when our commerce was not molested by belligerents, ,f 
only in a trifling degree, we find that the tonnage in the (,.f 
reign trade had extended from 363,110, being the returas fof 
1791, to 597,157, being the returns for 1803, exhibiting ap if 
crease of 234,047 tons, equal to 65 per cent. 

If, then, we take the increase for the 13 years of uninte}- 
rupted Free Trade, being equal to 65 per eentum, with if 
increase of the 13 years of commerce interrupted. by wars, en)’ 
bargoes, and foreign aggressions, which we have shown to \,f 
19 per centum, we find the average to be 42 per centum ; agi 
if we assume this to be the rate at which our navigation wouh 
have increased, had we persevered in the Free Trade System, y, 
shall certainly be withioa the bounds of probability. ? 

Our tonuage in the foreign trade, at the commencement of 
tke existing system in 1827, was 809,724, to which add 42 per 
cent. for the increase, and we have 1,149,808, as the tonvay fh 
which would probably have been returned on 31st of Decey, 
ber, 1829, as employed in the foreign trade, had we continue 
to act upon the Free Trade policy. Notwithstanding this ¢. 
moustrative evidence of the destructive effeets of the existi;, 
system upon our navigation, which has often been presente; 
to the public by the Editor of the * Bannes of the Constiy.t7 
tion,” and other Free Trade advocates, it is contended, by thh™ 
restrictionists, that our navigation has not decreased. ‘ 

The navigation we actually had io the foreign trade, accord.§ 
ing to the return of 3ist December, 1°29, was only 650,145 
tons, instead of 1,149,808, which we should have had, if our pa.P 
vigation had increased in two-thirds of the ratio which it duf 
under the wise, patriotic, and liberal principles which govery§ 
ed the conduct of Washington and thuse great and good meh 
who aided him in the assertion of our national independence. 
and in the formation and establishment of that Constitutio, 
whose principles have been since violated by the enactmen: 
of laws which oppress one class of citizens for the benefit of 
another. 





































Il. The Effects of the Anti-commercial System upon our Coasting FR omulgated 
Trade. Biterests, the 
It is asserted that the navigation employed in. the coastmy Bicturing esta 
trade has beew immensely exiended by the Protecting System fd that, wit! 
in consequence of the increased demand for cuttoa, wool, flour, Mmputation.” 
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&c., for the consumption of the manufacturing States, and the 
returns ip maanufactures, whieh must be transported coastwise 
for the payment of them. This statement has been circulated 
with so much. todustry aad so often repeated, that we seldom 
have met with men of any party who did not believe it. | 
would indeed be sogular, if, in a country with such an extend. 
ed sea-coast, and with so mapy bays and rivers, opening ap. 
nually new channels of commuuication with the States wher 
population is in some instances doubling in ten years, the 
coasting trade did not rapidly increase. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that when the assertion, that such has been the faci, 
is circulated and repeated by respectable aud intelligent meg, 
that it should easily gain credence. 

ba addition to what has been affirmed upon this point by 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Everett and others, the subject is again noticed 
ia the New York Coavenion Address in the following terms: 
“The manufacturing esteblishments, now spreading through 
the United States, sustain their agriculture, have revived their 
commerce, have vastly increased their coasting trade and do- 
mestic exchanges.”” Again: ** The priacipal commerce amon 
the several States of the Union, is employed in the transportation 
of domestic manufactures, and managed by domestic exchanges, 
which have increased beyond all computation within the last feo 
years.” Again—in the Resolutions introduced at the meeting Bipuntry. 
for the choice of Delegates to the New York Tariff Conves- BR We have 
tion, by Mr. C. 1. Ingersoll, one of the Committee appointed Bie tounage 
to draw up the Convention Address, it is affirmed, that * above Mieased 55 
all, the coasting trade, that primary interest of maritime eo- Hime the cot 
terprize, and principal oursery of a powerful marine, contrary Miecessarily | 
to the mast prepasterous representations of its stagnation and cow ) 


an any oth 

parative decline, has extended itself far beyoud that of any > boneliel 
other nation in the same time, apd is progressing iv a ratio of Bpsivess, we 
the most gratifying augmentation.” and unm 
The Harrisburgh Couvention Address, more specific in its Biberease uns 
statements, hecause drawa up by men possessed of less pro- een the y 
dence than is displayed by the New York Convention, asser'- BM If, then, 


ed, in 1827, that * the protection of domestic industry had built 


ding with 
up the ecommerce and pavigation of the United States, and 


ber year 


had probably added 50 per cent. to the internal aud coasting age for the 
rade within five years.” The statement was refuted at the Biqual to 1: 
time ; but this only led to increased exertions on the part of Bars and e 
those who originated the misrepreseniation, to affirm its cor- Phe comme 


rectness, and to make it aaswer the purpose for whieh it was 
intended—that of deceiving the people and inducing them to 
bear an epormous taxation, chiefly for the benefit of a few 
menufaeturidg capitalists, who, if they did not originate that 
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Convention, contrived aud managed its mest inpportant pro- me - 
ceedings. > eine 
The advocates of the “« American System” have here repeated BR in), those 
bold assertions, often before made, and r@proved the National Be ved am 
Party for their perversity in denying them. Why did they not, BE.. of tons 
then, we inquire, as in a former case, why did they not give tien we 
us the facts so accessible to every one, aod which, if in accor Bi... of ve 


dance with their belief, would have established their position, 
and, at the same time have convinced their opponents of the 
error which they pow so confidently charge upon them? This, 
then, like the former question, must be decided by facts and, 
as our Opponents have not chosea to make their appeal to 
them,* the duty devolves upon us. 
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* In reviewing one of Mr. Rush’s numerous productions in favor of BB ngular as 


the “ American System,” we find one attempt to sustain the point in BB portant si 
uestion by facts. [t would appear, that two or three years before the ) not hesit 

Ket of 1216 was passed, certain packet masters had a sloop of 37 tons Bnclusive 

engaged in the coasting trade between Providence and Philadelphia; Bes andes 


That Mr. 
pbme down 


and that, in the year 1330, the tonnage in this business had increased 10 
6 schooners of 70 tons each. Upon this importaut and interesting fac 


being announced to Mr. Rush, he makes the following comment upoa BRMch the « 
itin his answer toa letter from the packet owners: Mhat a fact does F#oubt, who 
your letter announce! he tonnage of a line of packets between Pro- (erly app 


vidence aud Philadelphia, tncreased nearly 1,200 per cent. in 16 years!! lor pees. 





| Let this fact be promulgated. It is better for our side than abstract diss F#" suc arg 
yetem 2” 
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It is, then, maintained by the respectable authorities we 
sve cited in favor of monopolies and restrictions, that the 
asting business has been immensely extended since the Pro- 
ting System commeticed ; the New York Copvention say, 
beyond all computation,” while the Harrisburg Convention, 
ith more precision, though not more in accordance with 
th, define the increase to have been SU per cent. in five years. 
a the whole, it might reasonably be inferred, from the gene- 
i tenor of the extracts, that the coasting business had at least 
on doubled since 1817; and, as our adversaries say, by the 
eration of the Protecting System. 

On turning to the tables, we find the enrolled and licensed 
ouage for 1317 was 590,186 against 610,654 for Bist Decem- 
r, 1829, being the last return which has been published. It 
Would appear, then, that with the population of less than 
00,000 in 1817, we bad 20,468 tons less of coasting tonnage, 
an we had in 182Y, with a population of upwards of 12,U0U,- 
, thus exhibiting aa increase of 34 per cent. for 13 years of 
Be most bounteous harvests a nation ever enjoyed. 
This is the result of the ** American System,” as regards a 
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0. aoch of industry which has been universally theugbt to have 
ond ven more benefitted by it than any other. : 

deeee Let us vow go back for 13 years immediately preceding the 
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act dis- 


igin of the Protecting System; aud we shall then see what 
13 been the effect of the Free ‘Trade policy upon the ceasting 
ade; Or, aS it is justly termed in some of the extracts We have 
ven, that primary interest so essential to our naval strength 
weil as our commercial enterprize and national prosperity.” 
% The returns for 1304, which was 13 years prior to the com- 
eucment of the Restrictive or Anti-commercial System, give 


puage not employed in foreign trade, ngainust 971,452 tous 


e benefitted by the prohibitory and taxing system. 


Thus it is found, on reference to facts allording the most per- 


55 to 34. 


mputation.”’ 


But in order to perceive the full effect of the exclusive sys- 
mn ia its injurious consequences upon the coasting trade, we 
ust compare the tonnage now engaged in it, with that amount 
ich would have beeu eurployed, bad we persevered in the 


ree Trade System. 


The tonuage not employed in the foreign trade in 1517 was 
The ratio of increase from 1004.40 1516 inclu- 
e, being the 13 years of Free ‘rade prior to the first Anti- 
mmercial ‘Tariff, was 55 per ceutum, though in thai interval 
yrcoasting trade was interrupted and its growth checked by 
it willthen be such within 
punds to assume, that a continuance of the Free Trade po- 
y would have given us as great a ratie of increase in the 
pasting trade from 1817 to 1829, as is exhibited by the returns 
If, then, we add 55 
reeut. to 590,18, the returns of 1517, t gives 914,728, as 
e quantity of coasting tonnage we should have had if the 
ree Trade System had beea maintained, against our last re- 
Suil, with these facts at hand, familiar as 
ey are to every intelligent merchant, the advocates of the 
ional interests are denounced at every Tariff Meeting, for 
cir perversity in denying the beneficial effects of the  Ameri- 
to the interval aud coastrag trade of the 


WW.186 toms. 


ur years of embargo and war. 


m 1804 to 1817; namely, 55 per cent. 


ran of G]O GSH. 
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We have shown, that, in the period of 13 years, our coast- 
g tounage, while we were under a Free Trade System, in- 
eased 55 per centum, though for vearly one-third of that 


ne the country was sceurged by embargoes and war, whicl 


ecessarily retarded the growth of the coasting business more 
an any other exceptforeign commerce. Bat, fully te appreciate 
e beneficial effects of a Free Trade policy upoa the coasting 
siness, we must go back te a period when & was uorestrain- 
aud unmolested by embargo or war, and see what was the 
crease under more favorable circumstances thar existed be- 


een the years 1804 and 1816. 


If, then, we go back 13 years, commencing with 1791, and 


ding with L803, it will be found that the returns for the for 


her year give 139,036, against 351,990 tons of coasting ton- 


age for the !atter; thus exhibiting au increase of 212,954 tons 


val to 153 per centum, in 1% years, while undisturbed by 
ars and embargoes ; or, what has still oftener proved fatal to 
e commercial interest of nations, these gevermental regula- 
ons, legislative contrivances, and Protecting Systems, fuund- 
| upon erroueous notions long since exploded by every writer 
ud statesman whom it would be creditable for a mau of sense 


quote as an authority to sustain his principles. 


There is one circumstance for which some allowance should 
‘made ia comparing the tonnage returns of the present day 
ith those of a former period ; namely, that by a uew and im- 


roved mode of constructing ships, there is, in a given num 
er of tons, an increased capacity for carrying goods. ‘This alte 


tion, however, im building, has been confived mainly to one 
lass of vessels, and fer the most part to those built in some of 


sitions on the other fram Mr. Huskisson, or fram whomsoever they 
And upon this remarkable fact, this logical and ingenious 
atesman proceeds to build up a course of reasoning, as if an increase 
| 353 tons in the business between twe cities, or 1,200 per cent. fur- 
ished satisfactory evidence that the commerce, navigation, wealth and 
pulation of the whole Confederacy, had increased in a similar ratio. 
ingular as it may appear to many, to find a man who has occupied an 
\portam station in the Government, reasoning in this manner, yet we 
not hesitate to say, that it is one of the most logical, satisfactory and 
various official re- 


ay come.” 


nelusive arguments, which isto be found im the: 
rts and essays of that gentleman, in favor of the existing system. 


That Mr. Rush is a sincere DSeliever in all the doctrines which have 
hme down to us from the darkest ages of ignorance and barbarism, on 
, no one can for a moment 
oubt, who is conversant with the productions of his mind. But we 
berly appeal to all rational, retiecting men, who are under no politi- 
al or pecuniary bias upon this question, whether a cause which leans 
sue arguments for suppert, can really merit the name of “ American 


hich the ““ American System " is fan 
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i,c73 as the quantity of enrolled and licensed tonnage, or 


11816; thus exhibiting an increase in 13 years ef 201,555 
ns, equal to 55 per centum, as the result of the Free T'rade 
plicy upon this interesting branch of business, employing as 
dees, directly aud indirectly, ten times as maby persons as 


tevidence which can be desired, that the comparative ellect 
the Free ‘Trade and the exclusive system upon our coasting 
unage, accerdiug to the last custom-house returas, has been 
Yet, in the face of these facts, which have been 
omulgated frequently in the papers favorable to the natioual 
terests, the New York Convention asserts, that the “* manu- 
cturing establishments have vastly increased the coasting trade, 
nd that, withia the last few years, it has augmented beyond all 
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the New England States. ‘The navigation engaged in the | 
fisheries, in the whaling business, and the coasting trade, w- | 
gether with the vessels employed in many branches of our fo- | 
reigu trade, are still constructed much upon former models. So | 
that an allowance of 50,000 tons would be a large abatement 
from the estimate of what our whole tonnage would have been, 
but for our abandoument of the Free Trade policy. 

There is, too, another consideration, to which, however, in 
our apprehension, more weight has been given than is justly 
due, as bearing on this question; viz: the favorable effect of 
the wars in Europe upon our commerce and navigation. It is 
true, that in the early stages of those wars, both those branches 
of business, which were then just beginning to rise from that 
state of depression to which they have been reduced by the 
Revolutionary struggle, were materially bevefitted ; inasmuch 
as we then enjoyed the carrying trade of those nations which 
were embroiled in the Europeav wars. But it is equally true 
that, during the progress of those wars, we suffered more than 
we gained by any advantages we had enjoyed from our neutral 
position ; especially if we estimate the losses incident to these 
measures which our own Government thought it expedient to 
adopt, in consequence of the injuries we sustained froim the belli- 
gerents—namely, embargoes, restriction and war. 

We apprehend, however, there ean hardly be a doubt on 
any man’s mind, who has reflected upon the subject, that, from 
1304 to 1816, our commerce and navigation suffered more in- 
jury thao they derived benefit from the wars of Europe; 
especially if we take into view the losses incident to our own 
measures of defence, consequent upon those wars. Yet, as 
we have shown, our foreign navigation, during that interval, 
increased at the rate of 19 per centum, and our coasting navi- 
gation at the still greater rate of 55 per centum; while in the 
subsequent 13 years of profound peace and general prosperity, 
our coasting tonnage increased only 34 per centum, while our 
foreign navigation decreased 19 per centum, exhibiting the mor- 
tifying fact of a reduction from 809,724 to 650,142 tons, which, 
however, is more than can be profitably employed, wile taxed 
and oppressed by a * Protecting System.” 

In regard to the increase of the coasting trade, the public 
has been led into error by statements, constantly published aud 
repeated, setting forth the immense quantity of produce trans- 
ported from the Southern and Middle States to the manufac- 
turing States. ‘* A million barrels of bread-stuffs,” says the 
New York Address, *‘ are imported every year into the East- 
ern States.” No one will dispute this fact. Indeed we had 
supposed the importation much greater—especial!y when it is 
considered that a large portion is re-exported ; which exporta- 
tion would be vastly greater but for the high duties, that, by 
excluding foreign goods, deprive foreigners of the means of 
paying for and consuming our bread-stoffs. 

But why do the restrictionists dwell upon the fact that New 
England imports bread-stuffs for consumption, as if it were 
something new, or that the consumption were caused by the 
Tariff; when it is notorious to every man familiar with our 
commercial history, that New England has, for a hundred years 
at least, been in a considerable degree dependent on importa- 
tions of bread-stuffs from other States, having for more than 
that period been a navigating, commercial aud manufacturing 
people? There cannot be a greater error than to imagine 
that New England has an increased population to consume the 
agricultural products of other States, in cousequence of the 
exclusive and Anti-commercial System. New England no 
doubt has more persons engaged in the manufacture of cottons 
and woollens, than she would have had, under a Free Trade 
System ; but these branches of industry, at least that portion of 
them which lean on high duties for support, are comparatively of 
no moment whatever, when contrasted with the employment 
afforded by commerce, navigation, agriculture and the me- 
chanic and manufacturing arts generally—all of which are 
burdened with restrictions and taxation that New England 
may make a few more millions of cottons and woollens, than 
she might do if free from these evils. But where there is oue 
additional individual, supported by manufacturing cottons and 
woollens, there are at least two deprived of employment, by 
diminution of commerce and navigation. 

New Engiand, then,has probably less population than she would 
have had uuder a weil-regulated commercial system; for pot 
only have her commerce and navigation suffered, but she has 
fewer persons supported by manufactures, than she would have 
had under a low Tariff of duties; inasmuch as the heavy taxes 
of 50 to 150 per cent. on flax, hemp, bar iron. lead, wool, in- 
digo, &c. lessen the occupation of the manufacturers, and 
above all, of the manufacturers of ships—so important to the 
safety and welfare of the nation. We repeat, that there are 
uwo persons dependent on commerce, navigation and the me- 
chanic @nod manufacturing arts, in New England, injured by 
the existing system, where there is one who is benefitted by it: 
consequently, that its effect is to lessen the demand for bread- 
stuffs and other productions of the Southern and Midcle States, 
much below what it would have been under a Free Trade 
policy. 

The statements to which we have alluded, as indicating an 
increased demand for the products of the agricultural States, 
have been mainly instrumental in seducing the farmers of the 
Middle and Western States into a support of the “American Sys- 
tem.” ‘They are told by those who had an interest in mislead- 
ing them, that the tendency of this system is to raise the prices 
of wheat, tobacco, provisions aud other productions of those 
sections ; and that such has been its effects. 

“The fact, too,” says the New York Address, “ that agri- 
cultural products have risen, whilst manufactured goods have 
fallen, furnishes the best proof that the fall of prices is to be 
mainly attributed to the competition of domestic labor.” With 
regard to the fall of prices, after what has already been said 
upon that subject, we pass it by with this single remark ; that 
our Opponents are just as correct in imputing that fall to the 
high duty system, as they were in asserting that * agricultural 
productions have risen in price as mauufactured goods have fall- 
en.” There is hardly a single agricultural staple of the West- 
ern, Southern or Middle States, which has not fallen, and 
greatly fallen in price, since the protecting policy commenced ; 
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do—if the existing system is persevered in. For the necessa- 


and they must continue to fall, if not in the money price, at of 24 
least in exchangeable value, below what they would otherwise 


ry consequence of the “‘ American System” is, to reduce the 
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return forthem. Tor instance, flour. on which fifty times as 
many persons lean for subsistence as on the protected manu fac- 
tures, has been on the decline ever since 1217, and was lower, 
taking the average of the Philadelphia market, in 1830, than 
at any time since 1755, if we except four years only, and three 
of these are found to have occurred since the commencement 
of the Protecting System. 

But it may perbaps be asked, if i: is our object to have it 
inferred from the facts and arguments here adduced, that be- 
cause our coastivg tonnage increased 153 per centum, and fo- 
reign tonnage 65 per centum, between the years 1701 and 1203, 
such a ratio of increase might afterwards be expected under 
any system? ‘To this we reply that we do not undertake to 
inaintain such a position, deeming it extravagant and uurea 
sonable. 

In 1789, our whole shipping was but 201,562 tons. The 
country was then just beginning to emerge from that state of 
disorder, distrust and poverty, incident to the severe strugg!es 
we had just passed through for the attainment of our indepen- 
dence. Under such cireumstauces, taken, too, in connexiou 
with the impulse soon after given to our commerce and foreigu 
pavigation by the wars of Europe, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that both these branches of business would increase in a 
greater ratio than might be leoked for in the ordinary state of 
a country, wheo those branches of tadusiry are in a more na- 
tural condition. We shall pot, therefore, take the extraordi- 
nary growth of those years as the measure of the future in- 
crease of our commerce and pavigation. 

On referring to former remarks, it will be perceived that we 
bave taken the increase of our foreign tonnage at 42 per cent., 
being the average of its increase during the period of Free 
Trade, when under the most favorable circumstances, together 
with an equal period when our navigation was suffering from 
the aggressions of the belligerenis, embargoes, war; and cer- 
tainly it cannot be considered an extravagant assumption to 
suppose, that it would have gone on increasing at this rate, 
from 1817 to 1&20, had the Restrictive System not been adopt- 
ed; and, in that event we shouid at this time have had 1,149- 
cU8 tons, from which deduct 50,000 tous for the new mode of 
constructing ships, and we should still have 1,100,000 tons em- 
ployed in our foreign trade on the dist of December, 1229, 
instead of 650,142, the actual returo at that period. 

in our estimate of coasting tonuage, we pass by the ratio of 
increase of 153 per cent. between 1791 and 1803, and take 
that of a subsequent period of 13 years (nearly one-third of 
which we were suilering by war and embargo,) and by apply- 
ing this rate of increase of 50 per cent. to the 590,186 tons of 
coasting navigation we had atthe commencement of the Pro- 
tecting System in 1817, we find 914,758 to be the quantity of 
coasting tonnage we should bave had on the Jlst December, 
1829, had the Free Trade System been continued, against the 
actual quantity, viz: 610,654, which stauds oo the Treasury 
Report as the return of that year. 

In conclusion, we think that the facts we have presented 
demonstrate that the effects of the Anti-Commercial System 
have been to reduce our coasting and foreign navigation 753- 
92 tons below what it would have been uuder a Free Trade 
System. 





FIFTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
RECAPITULATION, 
Exhiliting the General Aggregate Amount of cach description of Per- 
sons in the United States, by classes. 
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foreign demand for our agricultural staples, by refusing to take 
in exchange such payments as foreiguers cau alone make us in | 


Total number of free colored persons, ...319.467 
Total aggregate of the United States, 12,856,154 
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To Subscribers:—The period for making our annual collec- 
tious is now at hand. Subscribers in Boston, New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, Charleston, and Columbia, will be called upon. 
Those who reside elsewhere are respectfully requested to remit 
us by mail, at our risk and expense of postage. 

*.* Subseribers who may receive bills in which appear frac- 
tions of a dollar, may remit us the next even sum below the 
amount specified. 

*.* Those subscribers who stepped forward to prevent the 
paper from falling through in the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November, 1830, and whose accounts for two years 
have already been or shail be promptly hereafter settled, shall 
receive the volume up to its termination, on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, without any additional charge. 





Reduction of Dutics.—As the question of a reduction of the 
duties will no doubt undergo a complete discussion during the 
present session of Congress, it is a subject well worthy of be- 
ing inquired into, what is that precise rate of duty which would 
produce a sum adequate to the legitimate expenses of a Go- 
vernment such as ours ought to be—a prudent and economical 
ove—and we shall accordingly offer some remarks on the sub- 
ject, in order to show that neither of the schemes proposed in 
the Senate will reduce the duties sufficiently low. 


That consumption increases as price declines, is knewn to 
every house-keeper who buys a pound of butter in the market 
or a pound of sugar at the grocer’s, and it is manifest that, as 
Let us 
pow examine and see what sum is paid by the consumers of 
the United States to the retail-merchants of whom they pur- 
chase their goods; and, whatever that amount may be, it 
shows the fund which the people have to dispose of in the pur- 
chase of foreign commodities. 


fast as duties are taken off, importations will increase. 


The imports into the United States during the three years 
ending ou the 30th September, 1828, 1829, and 1830, respect- 
ively, after deducting the amount re-exported, were as follows: 





me 8 et lw. a ee 
1820, - . - - - 57,834,049 
gee ot ¢ |. Se 
$181 279,297 


This sum is equal to an average of $60,426,432 per annum. 

The gross amount of duties accrving in the three years end- 
ing on the 3lst ef December, 1828, 1829, and 1830, respect- 
ively, upon foreign importations, after paying debentures, was 
as follows : 


} RUS 
, ~ . 


$25,838,965 
1829, - - - . - 23,158,855 


1830, - - - . - 23 721,927 





$72,719,747 
This amount is equal to an average tax upon consumption 
of $24,239,915: for, although the periods within which the 
importations are made do not precisely correspond with those 
within which the above duties accrued, yet they are sufficiently 
proximate for all practical purposes. 


Thus far we have the amount which consumers pay to the 
Goveroment for the privilege of buying foreign goods, in ad- 
dition to their first cost; but this is not all. They pay, before 
the goods reach them, all the expenses of importation, a profit 
to the importer, a profit to the wholesale-dealer who buys of 
the importer by the package or cargo, a profit to the retailer 
who delivers them the articles in smaji parcels, and the expen- 
ses of inland transportation. 


In estimating these profits, we shall confine ourselves within 
the most moderate limits, in order to avoid cavil or dispute, 
and shall accordingly estimate the profits of the importer at 5 
per centum, those of the whelesale-dealer at 10 per centum, 
and those of the retailer at 20 per centum, all upon an average, 
although we are well aware that, in many parts of the interior 
country, the retail profits are 40 or 50 per centum. The char- 
ges of importation, including freight and insurance, we have 
vo means of correctly ascertaining; but stil it is possible to ar- 
rive at some estimate that may be sufficiently accurate for pre- 
sent purposes. 

The tonnage of the United States employed in foreign trade, 
on the last of December, 1829, was 650,000 tons and a frac- 
tion. The freight of a ship to go to Canton and back, which 
will occupy less than a year, is $40 per ton. If all the regis- 
tered tonnage of the United States was constantly employed at 
that rate per ton, the amount of freightage would be $26,000,- 
(WO—that is, thirteen millions on imports, and thirteen millions 
on exports. We will suppose it to be only 810 per ton upon 
importation—that ts, $6,500,000—and we presume this will 
not be considered as an over-estimate of the total amount of 
freights charged upon importations, especially when it is recol- 
lected that large importations are made in foreign vessels. 

Upen importations from all parts of the world, the insurance, 
upen au average, cannot be less than 24 per centum ; and we 
will accordingly take that rate for our calculation. 


_———— 








The account will then stand thu s: 





Foreign cost of commodities, = - - + $60,426,432 
Duties paid to Government, - - - 24,239,915 
Freights, - . 2 ° - : - 6,500,000 
Insurance, 24 per centum, - - - - 1,510,660 

Making, in the whole, - - - $92,677,007 


It is upon this sum that the in nporters charge 
their profits, because it is the ac tual cost of the 


goods when they reach their stores , which, at five 
|percentum, amounts to- — - Rea Poy ies 


$4,633,850 





$97,310,857 
Add to this the wholesale-merch ant’s profit, 10 








per centum, - “ : - : - - 9,731,085 
™ $107,041,942 

Add to this the retail-merchant’s profit, 20 per 
centum, - . . - - - - 921,408.388 
Making a grosssum of - - - $128,450,330 








expended by the whole population, in foreign commodities. 


Now, i: is very clear, that, if foreign commodities could be 
transported by magic, without avy charge except the first cost, 
into the stores and shops of the retailers, there would be an 
immediate demand for them to the extent of $128,450,330— 
and we may, therefore, consider that sum as the fund at this. 
time in the hands of the community, disposable in that way. 
It might not, indeed, be, that double quantities of all the same 
articles would be required, if at half price—but it is very clear 
that there are commodities, the consumption of which would 
be quadrupled if the price were reduced one-half. As there is 
no probability, however, that magic will be employed to pro- 
duce such a result, we will not detain the reader with apy fur- 
ther speculations, but proceed at once to show what rate of du- 
ties would produce $10,000,000, the highest amount which, in 
addition to the revenue arising from the sale of public lands, 
and other sources, should be raised through the custom-house. 


We take it as indisputable that the consumers, under any re- 
duction of duties, are able and willing to consume foreign goods 
at the retail price of $128,450,330. 

Upon this amount of sales, the profits of the retailer would 
be of the same aggregate amount as above allowed. So would 
also be those of the wholesale-dealer and the importer—and, 
consequently, the cost of the foreign goods, duties, freight, and 
insurance included, would amouut to the same sum of $92,- 
677,007. 

But, if the duties were greatly reduced, the quantity of goods 
delivered by the importer, for this sum of $92,677,007, would 
be a very different quantity fiom that now delivered. The 
freight, it is true, would be increased, because there would be 
a greater bulk of commodities—but this would be, perhaps, 
counterbalanced by that reduction in the charge of freight 
which would necessarily result from a diminution in the ex- 
penses of ship-building and of navigation. The insurance 
would be somewhat increased, inasmuch as the value purchas- 
ed abroad would be greater. Making an allowance, for this in- 
crease, of $500,000, we should then, by deducting from 








$92,677 ,007 
the amount of freight, - - $6,500,000 
And of insurance, - - 2 000,000 
$8,500,000 
have the sum of - - - - $84,177,007 


as the amount that would be purchased abroad if there was no 
duty. 

But a revenve from imposts there must be of $10,000,000, 
and the point to be ascertained is, what is the lowest rate of 
duty, and what is the amount of first cost of foreign commo- 
dities, that will produce that sum, so that first cost and duties 
together shall not exceed $84,000,000. The answer is found 
in 134 per centum as the nett rate of duty, and in $74,Q0,000 
and a small fraction as the foreign cost of commodities. That 
this amount of foreign goods would be at once imported if the 
duties, upon an average, were reduced to 134 per centum, we 
think we have demonstrated, and that that rate of duty would 
produce $10,000,000 within a fraction, (which we avoid for the 
sake of round oumbers,) will be evident to any one who will 
take the trouble to make the calculation. 


{fo this estimate, we have taken into view nothing but the 
augmentation of imports which would result from a reduction 
of duties to a revenue scale, from the mere saving to the pub- 
lic, occasioned by an exemption from the custom-house tax. 
This, however, would be but a small part of the savings which 
consumers would enjoy from a reduction of duties to a revenue 
scale. The tax paid to the manufacturers of cottons, woollens, 
iron, sugar, glass, gun-powder, and the various other protected 
articles, in the shape of increased prices, cannot be less than 
three or four times as great; and, if this amount were also sa- 
ved, as it would be by such a reduction, it would add greatly 
to the fund which would be ready to be disposed of in the pur- 
chase of foreign commodities. We have not a doubt but that, 
if the duties were reduced to 10 per cent., there would be au 
instantaneous demand for foreign commodities to the amount 
of one hundred millions of dollars first cost, arising solely from 
that reduction—and thus could the expenses of the Government 
be borne with a very trifling custom-house tax. 

lo this estimate, it will be observed that we have left out of 


= ¥ 
view that gradual increase of imports, which, even under ,,, ! 
present duties, would take place, from the gradual increase ch 
population. ‘This increase, in itself, cannot fail to be very grea, 
Our population bas doubled in the last 25 years or thereaboy, 
~-and, if we suppose it to double again in the next 25 yeay 
our imports would be double what they now are at the €Xpirp. 
tion of that term. But there is, besides, another principle yf 
work, which cannot fail to have a powerful influence in aug. 
menting imports, independent of a reduction of duties. \, 
mean the construction of rail-roads and canals by States an, 7 
corporate bodies, which, by increasing the quantity of agricy, 
tural products brought to the Atlantic cities, at exportable pri 
ces, must inevitably increase the value of our exports, and, » 
a necessary consequence, increase the value of vur imports. 1, 
this cause is, perhaps, mainly to be ascribed the astoniship, 
increase of our exports of flour which has taken place withis 
the last two years. Those exports amounted, in 


feel ig En 4h Ton Dagger 





1829, to - - - - 837,385 barrels, 
1830, to - - - - ],225,881 


183l,to = - - - 1,805,205 «+ 

That this increase of exportation was not owing to any ey. 
traordinary price abroad, is proved from the fact that the Price 
of flour in Philadelphia in 1829, when the export was leas, 
was $6 36 per barrel, and in 1830 and 1831, when the €X por 
was greatest, $4 90 aud $5 64 respectively—thus proving, be. 
yond a doubt, that the increased export was due to the increas. 
ed quantity at market at low prices, resulting, perhaps, altoge.) 
ther from the diminution in the expense of transportation, oc. ps 
casioned by roads and canals. p 
- When we, therefore, take into view the various causes whie) a 
must combine to augment our imports, under any circumst 
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reign commodities a very few years hence, uuder a mere reveuv: 
duty, at $120,000,000 first cost per annum. And is there any 
thing unreasonable in this? Let us see what the Secretary c 
the Treasury tells us in his Annual Report of Dec. last: 

“The great commercial activity prevailing in the U. State 
has contributed, not only to enlarge the revenue from customs 
for the present year beyond the estimates, but will probably § 
carry that of the next year to a still higher amount. The in- 
portations for the year ending the 30th September last (183) 
are estimated at $97,032,858, and the exports at $80,372,566 
—of which $62,045,233 were domestic, and $18,324,333 foreign 
products.” 

Here, then, we have official evidence of the importation i 
1831, of foreign commodities, afler deducting the amount rv. 
erported, to the extent of $78,708,525, even uader the present 
enormous duties ; and, if the Secretary's conjecture should 
prove correct, it will probably be greater in 1832. Is it, theo, 
too much to suppose that a considerable reduction of duties, to 
take effect on the first of January next, would lead to import, 
in 1833, to an amount at least equal to $100,000,000. We 
think not, and we are decidedly of opinion that a duty of ter 
per centum, on an average, upon all imports, would produce 1 
sufficient revenue for the support of Government, and in a few 
years leave a surplus revenue sufficiently great to keep Coo- 
gress perpetually scrambling in all future time. In arranging 
the duties, it might be.sound policy not to tax all articles alike, 
and, on that account, one-third might be made free, and the 
other two-thirds chargeable with 15 per centum—or one-third 
might be free, one-third chargeable with 10 per centum, and 
one-third with 20 per centum. We think, however, that, ulti- 
mately, no duty should be left bigher than 15 per centum. 


A + 


The Iron Duty.—One of the most important features of the 
Restrictive System, and the one which ought to find it most 
difficult to pass the ordeal which is now preparing for it, 
is the tron duty. As iron is the most useful of all metals, and 
enters into every department of industry, as an implement or 
tool, if not as a raw material, it is manifest that every obstruc- 
tion placed in the way of its cheap acquisition is a drawback 
upon every species of industry. One of the great advantages 
which Great Britain possesses over the United States, in ma- 
nufactures, is the cheapness of iron, by which tools, machine- 
ry, steam-engines, and raw iron, are to be procured at a low 
cost; and, if we ever expect to rival that nation in manufac: 
turing industry, it can only be by availing ourselves of all the 
advantages which are within our reach—amongst which, not 
the least is that of getting iron at the lowest possible rate. 
Who would believe that a nation, which pretends to enter into 
competition, in foreign markets, with Great Britain, with ma- 
nufactured commodities, should be so blind to its own interests 
as to refuse to buy iron where it can be bad cheap, and to io- 
sist upon paying double price for a great part of what it con- 
sumes? And yet such is the fact in this country. Whilst 
bar iron can be had abroad as low as £5 sterling per ton— 
that is, $24—an American farmer, or mechanic, or manufac- 
turer, is obliged to pay from $75 to $90; and, what is more 
astonishing than all, is, that he is so stupid as to think that he 
is benefittea by so doing. 

Our present design is to show who are benefitted by the do- 
ties on iron, and who are not benefitted, and we will do it io 
such a plain intelligible manner as that any man ean under- 
stand it, and see its truth, if he has only wit enough to perceive 
aud acknowledge that two loaves for sixpence are better than 
one. And, in the first place, we will inquire, Who are bene- 
fitted by the duty on pig iron? 

The answer will be short, for it embraces but one single clas 





of persons, and that class a very small one. We mean the 
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this may be made apparent, we 


———— —_ 


wners of iron mines ; and, that 
will offer our proof. 

Between the iron ore and the finished fabric, there are vari- 
ous processes through which the metal must pass, each of which 
is performed by a distinct set of persons, having interests alto- 
gether distinct. ‘The first operation is that of melting the ore. 
The furnace employed for this purpose is usually located as 
near as possible to the iron mines, if wood for fuel ig near at 
hand, and, where this is not the case, the furnace is placed in 
the vicinity of the fuel. Thus, there are, in Lower Jersey, 
furnaces which derive their ore from Delaware. ‘The principal 
furnaces of the United States are in Pennsylvania, N. Jersey, 
New York, some parts of New England, Maryland, Western 
Virginia, and ‘Tennessee. 

After the iron has been melted from the ore into short thick 
masses called pigs, it is again melted and refined, after which 
is is transported to a forge, where it is placed under the oper- 
ation of the forge-hammer, and beaten out into what is called 
hammered bar iroun—from which, if intended for the use of 
blacksmiths and other artizans who work upon bar iron, it is 
sent to market. 

If not wanted as bar iron, it is sent to a rolling and slitting 
mill, where it is rolled into sheet iron, or into hoop iron, or is 
slit into nail aud spike rods, or converted into various other 
objects of commerce. 

It sometimes happens that the owner of the mines and fur- 
pace is also the owner of the forge and the rolling and slitting 
mill ; and, as the proprietors of all these different establish- 
ments are generally included under the term of ‘ iron- masters,’ 





the public mind has confounded all these three branches of bu- 
siness together, as if they possessed one common interest. It 
will readily, however, be perceived, that this Is a very errone- 
ous view of the subject. ‘The interest of the owner of the iron 
mines, who is most generally the owner of the furnace, is dia- 
It is his interest 


production of that commodity would gall for additional labor 





seen that, as the scale of this distance increases, the benefit! presentatives, for the commencement of operations upon the 


proportionably diminishes. Thus, a duty of six dollars and a} Tariff. Pending the discussions, our readers may expect a con- 
quarter would be as good a protection to a furnace 125 miles | siderable portion of our journai to be devoted to them. We 
' 


from a seaport, as S12 50 now is to one situated close at hand |! 
| 


sope for the best, and are quite sure that, if every Member of 


—and, consequently, the benefit of the present duty operates | Congress who is concerned in the ownership of iron works, su- 


most unequally. 


‘gar plantations, and cotton aod woollen fabries, were to consi- 


But it will be asked, Are not the laborers who are employed der it a point of honor, as Mr. Ibrie did some time since in re- 


in digging and hauling ore, in chopping 
charcoal, in melting the ore, and hauling 
forge, benefitted b¥ this duty ? 
persons get the wages of common laborers, and no more—| 
and, indeed, we have reason tu believe that they are generally | 
an impoverished class of persons. ‘Their condition in life is| 
as far from the comfort which belongs to the farmers of the. 
Westeru country, who settle themselves on new land, without | 
any capital but the muscles of a strong arm, and the spirit of | 
a freeman which aims at a higher Jot than that of being a| 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water for a set of nabobs—as | 
that of the Russian serf is from that of the independent yeo- | 
man of Ohio. If it were not for the employment furnished to | 
them by the furnaces, they would find equally profitable em- | 
ployment in other pursuitsSwhich would thrive in consequence | 
of the cheapness of pig iron. There would be more bar iron, 
and all] manufactures of iron made io the country, if pig iron 
was cheap, and this would create a fresh demand for labor. 
At all events, foreign pig irou could not be had from abroad 
without being paid for by some domestic commodity ; and the 
in some department of industry or other. But it must be kept 
in mind that it would only be the laborers at those furnaces 
which are within the reach of foreign competition, that could 
be affected by a reduction of the duty on pig iron. The 
others would continue as they are; and, consequently, the 
number of people who would be obliged to shift their employ- 





metrically opposed to that of the other two. 
that pig iron should be dear, because he would then derive a 
greater revenue out of his land than if it was cheap. But it 
is the interest of the forge-master, and of the proprietor of the 
rolling and slitting mill, that pig iron should be cheap, because 
itis the raw material of their business, and the cheaper they 
can buy, the one pig iron, and the other bar iron, the cheaper 
can they afford to sell their fabries—the certain effect of which 
is an increased demand. 

In this question, the interest of the owners of iron mines is 
precisely the same as that of the land-owners of England, un- 
der the corn-laws. A high duty on foreign corn gives a mono- 
poly to the owners of the soil, who, on that account, are ena- 
bled to charge a higher reut for their land. In like manner, a 
high duty on foreign iron, in this country, enables the owners 
of the iron mines to charge a higher price for their pig iron. 

But the interest of the owners of forges and rolling and slit- 
ting mills is identically the same as that of the blacksmiths, 
steam-engine-makers, machine-makers, ship-smiths, nail-mak- 
ers, hardware-manufacturers, and all the other artificers engaged 
in branches of business which are benefitted by cheapness in 


the raw material. All these people have the same interest in 


cheap iron, that tanners have in cheap hides, that hatters have | 


in cheap furs, that cabinet-makers have in cheap woods, that 
Prilors have in cheap cloth, that manufacturers of broadcloth 
have in cheap wool, dye-stuffs, and oil. Strange, however, as 
it may appear, the forge-owoers and owners ef rolling mills 
are many of them on the side of restriction—which may 
be ascribed, in a great degree, to these branches being con- 
nected with a furnace in the operations of the same indivi- 
dual; and, where a man gains by one uperation more than he 
loses by another, he thinks it hardly worth his while to inquire 
into the profit and loss of the separate concerns. 

By this time, the reader, we trast, will be prepared for the 
assertion that nebody gains by the duty on pig iron, but the 
owners of iron mines. The next question will be, Are all the 
owners uf iron mines in the U. States benefitted by it, or equally 
benefitted by it? ‘To this we reply in the negative as to both 
branches of the questien. The natural protection enjoyed by 
most of the furnaces, owing to their great distance from the 
sea board, places them beyond the reach of foreign competi- 
tion, even if pig iron were admitted free of duty. Pig iron 
cannot be imported into our Atlantic cities, from Great Britain, 
ata price more than $12 50 below the price at which the do- 
mestic article is produced, that beiog the amount of the present 
duty, which is upon the verge of prohibition. 

Now, any one can perceive, if this is the case, that the very 
expense of transportation presents a barrier to the distant in- 
land transportation of pig iron. By land carriage, it would 
not be possible to send 100 Ibs. of pig iron into the interior ata 
less expense than 75 cents per 100 miles, which would be $16 
80 per ton ; and it is for this reason that we have repeatedly 
urged, in this journal, that the Tariff had never at any period 
the slightest influence upon the price of iron at Pittsburg, 
because it was at the prohibitory distance from Philadelphia of 
three hundred miles. After the conclusion of the present ca- 
nal, the expense of transportation will be reduced, but it is not 
probable that it will fall below $5 per ton per 100 miles— 
from which it is evident, that an iron furnace, at the distance 
of 250 miles from one of our cities, is beyoud the reach of fo- 
reign competition, as far as the supply of the country to the 
west of its locality.* Thus, then, it would appear that only 
those furnaces which are situated within 250 miles of a sea- 

port are upheld by the duty ou iron ; and of these it will be 


ment would be very limited. 





* In support of this position, we refer to the rate of tolls now charged 
upon the N. York Grand Canal, which is, vn pig iron, 5 mills per mile 
| for every 1000 Ibs.-which would make the cost of transporting a ton, to 
the distance of 250 miles, S2 =1. mm tolls alone. 

Liberty....the Constitution....Union——This is the motto of 
our paper, aud the order of the terms implies that we regard 
Liberty as the end of our federal organization, the Censtitution 





as the cause, and Union as the effect. Without Liberty, we 
jcould have po attachment to the Union—and we hardly think 
there is acitizen in the land who would not part with the 
latter if it were necessary, in his opinion, to preserve the 
former. 

Mr. Clay, in his speech to the Convention of Youths, lately 
held at Washington, says: ‘* Our greatest interest in this world 
is Liberty.”’—** Next to that, in importance, is our Union.” In 
these assertions Mr. Clay is right, but be does not carry his 
| theory into practice. He is the leading advocate of a system 
which is wholly destructive of the most valuable portion of li- 
jberty. The right of pursuing what honest occupation a man 
| knows to be most conducive to his interest, aud the most suit- 
‘able to his mental or bodily powers, connected with the right 
'of holding all his earnings as his own, except so far as he may 
ibe called upon for. his fair contribution towards the support of 
Government, is the most valuable branch of liberty which he 
‘can enjoy. Of what importance are freedom of speech, or of 
| the press, compared with freedom of the hand? Who would 
ever complain of the tyranny of despots, if they would let em- 
ployments and property alone? Of what substantial advan- 
jtage to the American People is it that Jackson, Clay, and 
Calhoun, should be the subjects of the most scurrilous, abu- 
sive, and vituperative daily assaults, by speakers and writers 
who are employed to administer to a vicious public taste, 
unless the influence of these men could be brought to bear 
upon the policy of the Government in relation to questions of 
meum and tuum? Would the Jews or Greeks, in Turkey, care 
a sixpence for the freedom of abusing the Sultan, if he would 
let their industry and property alone ! 

The United States is the only country on earth in which the 
power of the people is exerted to their own enslavement.— 
There is not now a country in Europe in which the people, if 
they had the power, would not annihilate all restrictive laws, 
the tendency of which is to abridge the market to which they 
might have access either to sell or buy in, and hence it is that 
the cause of Free Trade is every where regarded as insepara- 
ble from the cause of Liberty, except in this country. And 
why is this? Simply because more vaiuve is placed, here, by 
a large portion of the people, upon the Union, than upon Li- 
berty. If we are asked for proof of this, we will quote a pas- 
sage wiich cannot fail to throw light on the subject. It is from 
the Address of the American System Party, put forth at Wash- 
ington on the 5th March, 1831, in the following words: “ Let 
us rally for the Union of the States, for the Constitution, for 
American Liberty as it was while every man was free to speak 
his opinion, and for the preservation of those great interests 
[monopolies] for which the Government was established.”’ Here 
we see Liberty placed at the foot of the list, or rather excom- 
municated, for the Liberty spoken of here is ‘* American Liber- 
ty,” which mefins, as understood by the authors of this term, 
the slavery of the many for the advantage of the few. 





ee 





The Tariff in Congress.—It will be seen, by the proceedings 


wood and making! lation to the Bank, not to vote upon a question involving bis 
the pig iron to the | immediate interest, the decision would be such as would meet 
We answer, that this class of the general approbation of the country. 





Commotion in the Wigwam.—-After the opening of Mr. Me- 
Lane’s budget, in which he brought forth a new Tariff, a con- 
siderable apathy was discernible in this city amongst the ma- 
nufacturers, until a letter, said to be from an Hon. Senator at 
Washington, not of Pennsylvania, to a gentleman of this city, 
written for the purpose of infusing life into our dead men, was 
published in the United States Gazette. This letter appears to 
have stirred up ** The Pennsylvania Society for the promotion 
of Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts,” which held a meet- 
ing, and resolved to recommend to the manufacturers to assem- 
ble together their particular crafts, in order te make remon- 
strances to Congress against a reduction of duties. A uotice 
was accordingly issued, near two weeks ago, signed by Messrs. 
Joseph Hemphill, Daniel W. Coxe, Mathew Carey, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Samuel Richards, Robert Waln, aod Peter S. Du- 
ponceau, expressive of the views of the Society. 


Under this resolution, the following trades convened meet- 
ings : 

The bridle-bit makers and platers ; 

The hatters ; 


The tanners,. curriers. morocco dressers, and leather dea!- 
ers. 


The meeting of the bridle-bit makers was held on the 14th 
of May, at which it was 

Resolred, That this meeting highly disapprove of the proposed redue- 
tion of duties upon bridle-bits, inasmuch as the present duty of 35 per 
centum is scarcely sufficient protection for the manufacturers of this 
article.” ; 

Here we have an important confession, from the very best 
authority. It is nothing more nor less than that bridle-bits can 
be had abroad so much cheaper than at home, that they can 
be imported under the present duty. And here it must be kept 
in mind that, owing to the addition of 10 per centum to the 
invoice cost of all goods from Europe charged with an ad va- 
lorem duty, before the calculation is made, a duty of 35 per 
centum is in reality one of 384. Now, if the importer has a 
profit of 10 per cent., and the retailer a profit of 25 per cent., 
upon this very duty, it is clear, that, by the time the article 
reaches the purchaser who is to use the bit, the price is in- 
creased upwards of 50 per centum from the operation of the 
duty alone. 

The tanners and curriers, &c., held their meeting on the 
15th, and appointed a Committee to report at a future meet- 
ing, which it is intended shall embrace the shoe makers. It 
has become, howéver, evident to the managers of this game, 
that, since a partial reduction of duties has become a Jackson 
Party measure, it will not be so easy a matter as it was a year 
ago to stir up the friends of the Administration to place them- 
selves on the side of Mr. Clay, and they have accordingly re- 
solved upon one last great effort to embody public opinion. 
This is by having a general meeting, of which the following no- 
tice has been given—which, if it fail to bring together 5,000 of 
the 200,000 persons embraced within the limits of the call, that 
is, one of every forty persons, cannot but be conclusive as to the 
fact that a small proportion of the people are entirely opposed 
to a reduction of the duties. 


tr PUBLIC MEETING.—The friends of American Industry, of 
the City and County of Philadelphia, opposed to the reduction of pro- 
tective duties, proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, are request- 
ed to attend a Public Meeting, at the County Court-House, on Satur- 
day, the 26th May, at 34 o'clock, P. M. 





Southern Convention.—Some of the South Carolina papers 
are discussing the expediency of a Southern Convention. The 
Charleston Mercury declares its opposition to such a measure, 
and concludes an article on the subject with the following re- 


marks. 

Again, we say, the project of a Convention will not answer. It ne- 
ver will go. down with the people of this State, or of any other South- 
ern State. It is a desperate remedy, only to be resorted to when no 
other alternative shall be Jeft than a dissolution of the Union. That is 
not our condition now, and we fondly trust it never will be. Nullifica- 
tion will accomplish all we desire, and the Union will continue, not on- 
ly unimpaired, but with new harmony and vigor. Whilst we deprecate 
a Southern Convention, however, as equally inexpedient and unconsti- 
tutional, we hail with pleasure every indication of Southern opposition 
to the Tariff. It is highly desirable that unanimity of feeling should 
pervade the South. Indeed we believe that the w Southern coup- 
try is essentially united now, and every day affords Gs additional assu~ 
rance of the fact. Mr. Johnson tells us even Western Virginia. 
(hitherto considered doubtful,) is decidedly hostile to the system : Mr. 
Ritchie warns the Government, that, if South Carolina nullifies, it will 
look iu vain for help from the land of Jefferson: Public meetings are 
called in North Carolina, ta embady lar opinion against the op- 
pressions inflicted on the Seuth: Alabama and Mississippi are tho- 
roughly with us in sentiment and feeling : Nor will ——— desert us, 
if ever she should be called on to decide as to the right of the Federal 
Government to control a State. And this isenough. Let South Ca- 
rolina nullify. The Government knows, full well, that she cannot be 
cve every Anti-Tariff State will sustain her in that attitude— 
and that the first gun fired would sound the faneral-knell of the Repub- 
lic. What, then, will be the issue? Why, that the Government wil’ 
panse—that a Federal Convention will be called—that mutual coney 
side will take place, and a new bargain be made between the Stay 
and that thus the whole contest will terminate in the restoration of 








of Congress, that this day is fixed upon, in the House of Re- 


mony and the invigoration of the Union. 
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The Treasury Estimate of a Reduction of Duties. —The Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, under date of 7th instant, laid before 
(ongress ** A Comparative Statement, showing the amount 
aud rates of duties under the present Tariff and that propose d 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, calculated upon the importa- 
tious of the year ending on the 30th of September, 1330, va- 
lued at their actual cost at the places whence exported.” 
This statement has been examined by the United States 





Telegraph of Lith instant, which has pointed out some features 
which it ts important to examine, in order that it may be as- 
certained to what extent the revenue would be reduced in case 
of the passage of the Secretary's biil. 

in Mr. MecLane’s Report, of 27th of April, the idea was held 
out that the bill then reported would reduce the revenue from 
customs down to about twelve millions of dollars. From that 
Report, which will be found in our paper of the 9th iust., we 
extract the following: 


The remaining 312,000,000 itis proposed to raise exclusively from 
duties on imports, in the manner particularly provided for in the bill. It 


is estimated that, by this mode, the whole anneal revenue from cus- 
toms, calenlated upon the importations of the year ending on the 30th 
September, 1=)), after deducting re-exportations, will be reduced more 
inan 10,000,000; and, upon that portion of them commonly called 

n /arucles, more than $3,000,000. And, also, that the rate of the 
‘ ity froma customs, calculated upon the cost of the imported 


merchandise in the same year, exclusive of all charges, will be reduced 

froin about forty-tive per centum to about twenty-seven per centum 

‘rence, however, between the rate of duties since 1°30, anc 

that under the bill, will not be quite so great, owing to the reductions 
ready made on the duties on tea, coffee, molasses, and salt. 


iue dill 


Subsequent to this Report, a call was made upon the Secre- 
tary, for a comparative statemeut of the duties under the pre- 
sent and proposed Tariffs ; and the document to which we re- 


fer is the ove furnished in conformity with that call. From 
this statement it appears that the total amount of imports in 
[S30 was . . . : . - - $70,876,020 





That the amount of duties which would accrue 
on that amount of imporis, under “the present 
Tariff.” would be - 2 . : : - $26,370,325 

That the amount that would acerue upon the 
same amount, under the proposed Tariff, would 
be . : - . . . . - 15,394,318 





\nd that, consequently, the sum of = - - $10,976,007 
would be the amount of the reduction proposed by the Secre- 
tary. 

Now, one of the features in this statement, pointed out by 


| 


the article in the Telegraph, is, that the above sum of $26,- 


370,325 is not the true amount of duties which would accrue 
0,876,920, under “the present Tariff.” It 
is the amount which would have accrued upon such an amount 


of imports uncer 


> »~& 
> 
* ys 
‘ 


Upon imports 


the Tariff of 1828, and the error cousists iu 
auy allowance for the reduction of duties up- 

Tee, cocoa, and teas, by Acts passed in 

» Secretary says * the difference, however, 
( duties since 1530, and that under the bill, 
» creat, owing to the reductions already made 
the duties on tea, coffee, molasses, and salt.” 


uot baving made 


sou. [tis true u 
etween the rate « 
will not be Quit 

But, would 
vody expect, from the expression * not quite so great,”’ in 
ficial documeut, not founded upon a prospective conjec- 


jut upon a positive Knowledge of the facts, any thing 
than some trivial difference, which could not materially 


racter of the document? We think not: and yet 
tare the facts? Why, that the reductions made upon the 
. by laws enacted in 1830, and which reduc- 
actually existed since the first of January last, 
jount to B4,0G0,5000 of the $10,976,007 represented by the 


retary to be reduced by his proposal. As proof of this, we 


to the Commercial Statement of Imports for 1830, which 
e reader will find ia Vol. 2 p.411 of this journal. It there 
ppears that the quantity of 
Salt iuported was - - - 5.374,046 bushels. 
Coffee, . . . - 1,488,248 pounds. 
(‘ocoa, - - - - - 2,632,467 6 
Molasses. - - - 5,374,139 gallons. 
Teas—HBohea, . . - 152,990 pounds. 
e 


Souchong and other black 
r | 
tiv. Skin and other green, 


2,166,142 
1,942,616 +6 
ifysou and Young Hyson, 3,694,631 as 
imperial, Guupowder, and 
Gomee, - . 653,036 . * 
duties on those articles, by the Tariff of 1828, would 
vounted as follows, being the amount stated by Mr. Me- 


e's Rep rt, Viz i—upon 





Salt, 2U cents per bushel, - - $1,074,829 
Coliee, 5 cents per Ib. - - . 2,574,412 
(ocoa,2 * pes. 4 . 52,649 
Molasses, 10 cents per gallon, - 837,414 
Leas—Bohea, 12 cents perlb. — - 18.359 
Souchong, &c., 25 ets. per Ib. 541,535 
liyson Skiv, &c., 28 “6 543,302 
itvson & Y. Hyson, 40 * 1,477,852 
l nperial, &e., 50 s 326,518 
Vakiog a total of - - - 


$7,446,960 


oe 
_ 
“- 


the duties under “the 


woull be widely different, as will appear from the following 
l€ vil 
Sait. 10 ets. pr bash. - - - - $537,404 
Coffee, 1 ct. pr Nl See re eee 


present Tariff,” the result 


VBanuner of the Constitution. 


Cocoa, 1 ct. prlb. - . ; : 26,324 | 
Molasses, Sects. prgal. = - - - : 418,706 | 
Teas—Bohea, 4 ets. pr lb. . - ‘ 6,119 
Souchong, &c. 10 ets. pr th. . . 216,614 
liyson Skin, &c. 12 cts. pr lb. : ‘ $23 113. 


Hysou & Y. Hyson, 18 cts. pr lb. - - 665.033 
linperial, &c. 25 ets. per tb. - - 163,259 





2,781,454 


-———~-— -——-—— — - . 
Ps —— — 


. 
To know, then, the preeise extent of the reduction proposed 
by Mr. McLane, it is only necessary to take the differeace be- 
tween the duties pavable on these articles under the Tariff of 
1828, aud under the present Tariff, whieh amounts to £4,665,- 
506, and subtract it from $10,976,007, the estimated reduction. 
Such a process will give ug $6,310,501 as the total reduction 
proposed by Mr. MeLane. 





Let us now examine another point, not less important, which 
is, whether the Secretary, in order to arrive at his object, has 
made the most judicious selection of materials upon which to 
found his estimate. Had the Commercial Statement of Imports 
and Exports been accessible to himefor no later a period than 
the year 1830, he would have been justified in having taken a 
period of time when our commerce had not yet recovered from 
the fatal blow inflicted on it by the Tariff of 1828. But he was 
not so restricted. He had before him the statistical results of 
another year, ending on the 30th of September, 1831, aud ele- 
ments sufficient to enable him to form a pretty correct judg- 
ment of the trade of another year, of which one-half had ex- 
pired. Had he taken these as the basis of a caleulation for 
the future, his conclusions would have been widely different, 
for his estimate would then have shown a revenue, after all 
the reduction he proposes, of upwards of twenty millions of dol- 
lars. But we mast prove this. 

In the Anuual Treasury Report, of last December, Mr. Me- 
Lane says : 

The great commercial activity prevailing in the United States has 
contributed, not only to enlarge the revente from the customs for the 
present year beyond the estimates, but will probably carry that of the 
next year to a@ still higher amount. ‘The importations for the year end- 
ing on the 30th September last are estimated at $97,032,752, and the 
exports at S80,372,566—of which, $02,040,255 were domestic, and 
$15,324,333 foreign, prodacts. 

But this is not all. In the same Report the Secretary states 
that “the duties which accrued during the first three quarters 
of the present year are estimated at $27,319,000, and those for 
the fourth quarter at $6,000,000." Of this amount, it was, 
however, estimated that there would have been an abatement 
equal to $750,000, on accountof the reduction of duties on cof: 
fee, tea, coco2, and salt, remaining in store on the first of Jan- 
uary,1832—which would have left the gross amount for the year 
$32,569,000, Deducting, however, the duties to be returned 
on goods re-exported, the Secretary estimates the revenue from 
the customs for 1832 at $26,500,000, under the duties as they 
If. then. from this sum be deducted $6,310,501, the 
amount proposed to be reduced, we shall have a balance left 
of 820,189,499 as the revenue of 1832 from the customs alone, 


now exist. 


with a chance of its being greater in the succeeding year, in 
consequence of the probable augmentation of imports. 
Jn offering these remarks, we have added nothing new to 
which has inves- 
tigated the subject more in detail than we have done—and 


the able comments of the Telegraph, 


we assure the reader that we have approached this ques- 
tion with a good deal of diflidence, fearing that we might be 
in error, being scarcely able to believe that a document from 
so high a source could have been sent out with so great imper- 
fectious. 

Mr. Lee's Exposition.—We cannot refrain from inviting the 
particular attention of the reader to Mr. Lee’s Exposition, in 
our paper of to-day, showing the deleterious influence of the 
American System upon our Navigation. ‘The reasoning is clear, 
mathematically demonstrative, and wholly unanswerable. 





We copy to-day two articles, one headed ‘ Universal Peace,’ 
from The Friend, the other ‘Interesting Historical Anecdote,’ 
from the Episcopal Recorder. It gives us great pleasure to 
notice that religious periodicals of two of the most respectable 
denominations of Christians, consider the great question which 
now agitates the country as one calling for the serious considera- 
tion of the community, as is evinced by the publication, at this 
time, of articles foreign to the general scope of their selections. 








Votes upon the Woollens Bill of 1827, in the Senate. The 
following was the vote, on the 28th of February, 1827, on the 
| motion to lay on the table—that is, to reject—-the celebrated 
Woollens Biil, upon which was engrafted, the following year, 
the present Tariff. We record it as an incident in the history 


country.” 


“ayton, Cobb, Eaton, Hayne, Johnson of 


Carolina, Tazewell, and White—20. 
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Monpay, May 14, 1832. 


SENATE.—-The Senate passed the Post Office Bill; made some 
progress on thé Pension Bill: and acted on a number of minor subjects 








HOUSP—The Report of the Judiciary Committee, on the case of 
the Wiscasset Collector, was again considered ; and, ; 

Mr. SLADE conitinued his remarks in favor of an investigation by 
the House. 

The judgment of the House, on the breach of priviege committed 
by General Houston, was delivered, by the SPEAKER, to the accus- 
ed, in the followimg words: 

Samuel Houston :—You have been charged witha violation of the 
rights and, privileges of the House of Representatives, in having offer- 
ed personal violence to one of its Members, for words spoken in debate. 
In exercising the high and delicate power of ascertaining and vindicat- 
ing their own privileges, the House have proceeded, throughout this 
investigation, and im relation to your individual rights, with all that de- 


of the Restrictive Policy, calculated to show how lite right 
the Tariff Party has to plead the acquiescence of their oppo- 
nents, in the American System, as the “settled policy of the 


YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Branch, Chambers, 
entucky, Kane, Macon, 
Randolph, Reed, Ridgely, Rowan, Smith of Maryland, Smith of South 


NAYS—Meessrs. Barton, Bell, Chandler, Dickerson, Edwards, Find- 
lay, Harrison, Hendricks, Holmes, Knight, Marks, Mills, Noble, Rob- 
bins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Thomas, and Woodbury, 
—)), 


The Vice-President voting in the affirmative, the bill was laid on the 


liberation and caution which ought to characterize the dignified and mo- 
rat jnstice of such an assembly. 


You have been heard in person ip your defenee~ yon have been x 


and eloquently defended, by eminent counsel—and every facility affor 
ed you to place your cause fully and fairly before the Mouse, and to 


urge upon its consideration matters of principle as well as of fact, in 


explanation and justification of your conduct. 


Whatever the motives or causes may have been which led to the act 


of violence committed by you, your conduct has been pronounced, by 


the solemn judgment of the House, to be a high breach of their rights 
and privileges, and to demand ther marked disapprobation and cen- 
sure. P 
If, in fulfilling the order of the House, I were called upon, as its Pre- 
siding Officer, to reprimand an individdal anedecated and uninformed, 
it might be expected that I should endeavor, as far as | was able, to im- 
press upon hin the importance and propriety of sedulously guarding 
from violation the rights ‘ahd privileges secured fo the Members of this 
House by our invaluable Constitution. But, when addressing a citizen 
of your character and intelligenee, and one who has himself been ho- 
nored by the People with a seat in this House, it cannot be necessary 
that I should add to the duty emoined dpon me, by dwelling upon the 
character or consequences of the offence with which you hare been 
charged and found guilty. Whatever has a tendeney to impair the 
freedom of debate in this House—a freedom no less sacred than the au- 
thority of the Constitution itself—or to detract from the indepéndence 
of the Representatives of the People, in the nghtfal diseharge of their 
high functions, you are no doubt sensible, must, in the same proportion, 
weaken and degrade, not only the Legislature of the nation itself, but 
the character of our free institutions 

Your own mind will suggest to you, no doubt, more suitable reflec- 
tions than any thing which I can say could convey. To these reflec- 
tions [ am prepared to trust, not loabting that; had you at the time con- 
sidered the act of violence which you have committed, in the light in 
which it has been regarded by the House, you would have been spared: 
its disapprobation and censure, and I the duty of declaring to you the 
result of it. 

I forbear to say more than to pronounce the judgment of the Honse, 
which is, that you have been guilty of a high breach of its privileges, 
and that you be reprimanded therefor, at its Bar, by the Speaker ; and, 
in obedience to the order of the House, 1 do reprimand you accord- 
ingly. n 

You will now be conducted from the Bar of the House, and dis- 
charged from the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

On motion of Mr. TANBERY, after considerable intermediate pro- 
ceedings, a resolution was adopted for appointing a Committee, with 
power to send for persons and papers, to examine into the allegation of 
intended fraud in making contraets for the supply of rations-to the In- 
dians in the year 1330. 

Mr. E. COOKE, of Ohio, then presented to the House a letter pre- 
sented to him on Saturday last, by a person who gave bis name as 
Alexander Dimitry, which letter was from E. 8. Davis, one of the wit- 
nesses examined in the late hearing of the case of General Honston, 
demanding satisfaction for a question which the letter alleges to have 
been impertinently put to said witness, by Mr. COOKE, whilst he was 
under examination. 
ment, by Mr. COOKE, of cirenmstances which occurred on the day of 
examination, and of a threat said to have been made by Mr. Davis as. 
he went out of the Hall. 

Mr. CRANE moved to refer this letter, and the statement accompa- 
nying it, to a Seleet Committee, with power to send for persons and 
papers, and to report the facts in the case ; which was so far amended: 


this letter, demanding satisfaction for words spoken on the floor, consti- 
tuted a breach of privilege of Members of the House. 


statement that assaults on Members of the House, for words spoken in 
debate, were encouraged by the Jangnage ased by the President of the 
United States, and said he asked but half an hour to prove the assertion 
by unquestionable evidence. 

Mr. POLK (and perhaps others) having declared the statement to be 
unfounded— 

Mr. STANBERY moved to amend the resolution, so as to institute 
an inquiry into this matter. 

After a stormy debate— 

The previous question was called for and carried, precluding the 
amendment proposed by Mr. STANBERY. 


85—Nays 87. 

So the resolution was rejected. 
mittee. 
nia Claims Bill— 


ment Bill ; and, after Mr. E. EVERETT had obtained the floor— 
The House adjourned. 





Turspay, May 15, 1832. 


by the projet of a Tariff submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


extra copies to be printed. 


Committee on the Post Office. 


cuments accompanying the same. 
After some conversation— 





| table, and its passage thus defeated. 





as to require them to report their opinion whether the transmission of 


Mr. STANBERY, in the course of debate hereupon, reiterated the. 


The question was then taken, by yeas and nays, on Mr. CRANE’s 
motion for a Committee, and decided in the negative, as follows: Yeas 


Mr. ADAMS, from the Bank Committee, made a Report, expressing 
‘the reasons of his dissent from the Report of the majority of the Com- 


After an ineffectual attempt of Mr. BARBOUR to get up the Virgi- 


The House took up the amendmente of the Senate to the Apportion s 


SENATE.—The CHAIR communicated a letter from the Secreta- 
ry of the Senate, communicating a statement made by him in obedi- 
ence to a resolution of the Senate, containing a comparative view of 
the rates of duties under the existing laws, and those which would be 
imposed by the bills reported by the Committee on Manufactures, and 


The tabular statement was ordered to be laid on the table, and 1,500 


Mr. HOLMES, with leave of the Senate, introduced a bill to repeal 
the postage on newspapers : which was read twice, and referred to the 


On motion of Mr. EWING, the Senate then proceeded to consider 
the resolntion offered some time since, by Mr. BENTON, to print — 
copies of the Report of the Bank Committee, and — copies of the do- 


The resolution was amended, and finally passed, in a form which or 
dered 5,000 extra copies of the several Reports of the Bank Commit- 
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tee, or any members thereof, and 1,000 extra copies of the documents, 
to be printed, f. 

Ou motion of Mr. SMITH, the Senate then took np the bill autho- 
rizing a subser tion to the stock of the Baltimore and Olno Rail-Road, 
and Mr. SMITH had just commenced some remarks in support of the 
bill; when, 

A message was received from the House of Representatives, inform- 
ing the Senate of the death of the Honorable J¢ NATHAN HUNT, a 
Member of the House, from Vermont, and that his funeral was fixed to 
take place to-morrow at 4 o’clock P. M. 

The bill authorizing the subscription to stock was then laid on the ta- 
ble ; and, 

A resolution offered by Mr. PRENTISS, that the Senate attend the 


funeral, and wear the customary mourning, was then unanimously 


‘then taken, he hoped there would be a call of the House, and that the 
_question for the call would be taken by ayes and noes. | 
‘The motion for this purpose was then taken by ayes and noes, and | 
decided in the negative, Ayes 30—Noes Jz. 

So the House refused to sustaim the motion for a eal. 


which the yeas and hays were ordered, on motionof Mr. POLK. 
134—Noes 57. 


So the House disagreed to the amendment of the Senate. 


pursuance of the resolution moved by Mr. STANBERY, for an inves- | 
ligation into the alleged fraud m the proposed contract for the ludian | 











tell 


On motion of Mr. HILL, fifteen hundred copies were ordered to be 
yrinted. 


In the course of the discussion whicl: took place on the motion to 


print the Report— 


Messrs. EWING and TOMLINSON, members of the Committee. 


rhe question then was on disagreeing to the Senate's amendment,on stated that they dissented entirely from the reasoning, and could not 


vouch for the facts presented in the Report, as no paper or evidence of 
‘The »stio ‘as then taken, and decided in the affirmative, Aves | any kind whatever had been laid before the C 
1¢ question was then , ACC 1¢ afirmatrve, Ayes | any kind whatever had been aid before the Committee. 


The message of the House of Representatives, disagreeing to the 


| ue | Senate’s amendment to the Apportionment Bill, was taken up, on mo- 
Mr. EVERETT of Massachusetts, and Mr. WHITE ef Louisiana, | tion of Mr. WEBSTER ; and, after a few remarks had been made by 
were, by request, excused from serving on the Committee appointed in | that gentleman, F 


Mr. WHITE moved that the Senate recede from its amendment. 



































After a debate, in which open hh gg rte SMITH, FOR- 
opted. rauons. ae ly a , | svTH, WEBSTER, POINDEXTER, BUCKNER, NAUDAIN, 
Nr PALLAS then gave notice that he should, on Tuesday next, The Tariff.—Mr. MCDUFFIE said, he wished to make a motion on! and TAZEWELL, took part— 
move the Senate to take up the bill to re-charter the Bank of the Umted | 4 subject of great importance to the whole of the community. He al-} Mr. NAUDAIN moved to lay the message on the table. 
States. juded to the ‘l'aritf. He thought it indispensable that it should be dts- This motion was lost, Ayes 19—Noes 26. 
The Senate then adjourned until Thursday. tretly understood when would be taken up; he would, theretore, The question was then taken on receding, and it was decided in the 
ali move that it be made a special order for Monday next. affirmative. Yeas 26—Navs 19. 
HOUSE.—Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, announced the decease of Mr. A DA MS hoped that the gentleman rex South Carolina would} The Pension Bill was then read the third time, and passed, Yeas 24 
tonorable JONATHAN HUNT, a Member of the House, from withdraw his motion ; not that he had any objection to so early a consi- | —Nays 19. 3 
the I rg Roted te anbiaitiinis the tiawing vs deration of the subject, but because he had a Report to make from the ‘The Senate then adjourned. 
, — a of Vermont, and concluded by sabmitting the following re-| (mittee on Manufactures, which might not, possibly, be made so pia 
; soiVlien : — ies , i tr ten o res . . 
| "7 Resolved, That the Members of this House will testify their respect aa ap nang “ - — 5 he i ym rm ss 7 wag " ' . : HOUSE.—-Mr. SPEIGHT said, he rose to make a motion which: 
for the ‘memory of Soxatuan How, deceased, late a Member of this one ee en eee ne eee. the Bouse byt every exertion had been | was always in order. It was, that the House re-consider the vote of 
; : : aid aq re used by the Committee on Manufactures, and concluded by expressing | Vo eo day order: : 3: me 
House, from the State of Vermont, by wearimg crape on the left arm a deslaia Gent ten eiaithen saa Netientinnndedl Gn in Gnathae dee & | yest rday, ordermg the Harbor Bill to a third reading. He made this 
, for the remainder of the present session of Congress. Mr MeDUFFIE ead. ce aanaa « elad if ep ee :n the movon, not on account of any change of opinion with regard to the 
. The resolution was unanimously agreed to. erie of the "ta Sar gentleman Sona © aie Pusadbone net he felt it his constitational powers of this House, but because certain amendments 
) A motion of adjournment vatil Thursday then prevailed, with an un- yp ee i. eneatons rm his csaiiain. He felt confident o : the ( Sah ¥ had been engrafted in the bill. which, if sutfered to remain, will be 
i derstanding that the Members would meet in the Hall to-morrow at J a Fah 9 Siam ate ash tle alae ht Dank gs F not i ! dis. found two endanger its final passage. He hoped the House would re- 
o'clock, to forn in procession and attend the funeral. mendes er oe wok: ase tr. 08 aed me. ra A ce nah Aa jung consider the bill, and strip it of its objectionable features. It was with 
t The Sleges then eqoqmes. promitted on the subject ; and the wishes of the Committee might be a, "Cc _ on 4 wontear pax " ee ae me 
ae . oe Mr. CARSON moved to postpone the motion ; and ; 
y afterwards embodied ja the stiape of an amendment. M WICKI IFFE Vv j h x nest! - } fi brief - 
3 : 3] - , ’ adaaadaw Mr. SUTHERLAND suggested the postponement of the subject to |. “ page ee Ree —— — fe — igor mar — wr ye Sapiens “a 
No session of either House on Wednesday. : HE ¥ post} | J and desultory discussion, both motions were withdrawn, and the ques- “« 
. ; Wednesday next. There were several appropriation bills to be acted |... of re-consideration proceeded 3 pros ix: 3 
on—as to oue or two of which, the gentleman trom South Carolina had) yp POLK pace oe that tese-cieeelll be a re-consideration of the 4 
" Taurspay, May 17, 1832. wn peck opedipsrang wn © ms denn wept arenes vote. The bill, which originally contained only appropriations to the Be 
7 SENATE.—Mr. TIPTON, in pursuance of notice given, obtained of making etic Report. ‘ . PP - | amount of 330,000, had been swelled up, by the amendment, to up i 
; leave and introduced a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury | After en ne farther diecussion— wards of $1,100,000; and, if they had not been cut off by the previous Sg 
4 to purchase, for the United Stites, the stock of,the Lousville and Port- Mr. McDUFFIE assented to the postponement till Wednesday. question, he knew not to what amount they might have gone. Mr. I’. ag] 
: land Canal ; which was read, and ordered to a second reading. Mr. DENNY proposed to substitute the Bank Question for that of said, the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wicstirre,) on a former * 
% : On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the Senate went into secret session ; the Tariff. occasion, had charged that bill, with its 22d expenditures, on the ‘a 
y s —and, after spending some time therein, the doors were again open- Mr. SUTHERLAND suggested that the former question would, on | Administration. He cenied the justice of this. ft — Congress which a 
C i ed, and that day, be taken up by the Senate. ym | had caused these surveys and estimates to be made ; and the Execn- 3 ' 
n f The Senate took up the bill to alter the time of holding the Circuit] 4 fie; some further remarks— cutive, in having caused them to be executed, had but acted in perfor- a 
e i Court of the U. States for the Western District of Loutsiana; which! ‘The motion of Mr. McDUFFIE was adopted, and Wednesday set raanggtaier of his duty, and in obedience to votes of Congress. Mr. P., af- ig 
- : was read the third time, and passed. apart for the consideration of the Tariff. ; ter some further remarks, concluded by expressing a wish that the a 
| = On maton of Mr HALL. ee ee 
| ai ee re : ed , ——— . : strength enong sust: hemselves, might not be carriec 
; oe CONDICT asked the consent of the House to} The House, at half past four o'clock, adjourned. through by their association with others. . S | 
° ~ Mr. SPEIGHT asked the nature of it. A ce Mr. BLAIR contended that the appropriations in the bill were not 
Mr. L. CONDICT said, it was to propose an inquiry, through a Com- Fripay, May 1%, Is32. hew appropriations ; no new estimates were made by the Departments 
: , , 7? — er . : = : —thevy were taken from the statute-book. Such was the case as to the 
- mittee, into the outrages committed on Members of the House. SENATE.—Mr. KING. from the Committee on Public Lands, to ‘teem dette het ond pedi amie ads. With 
© A n objection being made— which had been referred the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- i “wom waynes rh bill. rows A , the ae cof the C 4 Hee ‘} 
I= Mr. L. CONDICT then moved to suspend the rule, and apon this factures, for the disposal of the public lands for a limited ume, made a re ie a -d oe po ry of wt ~ be "4 me y syn? aad ie ~ — , 
nu asked for the yeas and nays. Report unfavorable to the bill; which was read, and ordered to be print- . “ . “yy pal 8 - <i f ao. é ad itis Meany P ne a — 
d At the request of Mr. SPEIGHT, the resolution was read. ed—and, + aah “hick eres. ed. Thi bl ne vided m “te ~* — ae 
e The resolution, or rather series of resolutions, ts as follows: On motion of Mr. ROBINSON, the printing of five thousand addi- se case a a sory Ahi h ch id be io . if a — eae za Po 
Resolved, as the sense of this House, 'That the lives and persons of the | onal copies was also ordered. ery Aeris 3 eee alo e lost if the appropriations for 
2, Representatives of the People, in this House, are now no longer safe.| ‘The Peusion Bill was taken up ; and, after some discussion, ME KG E RSOLL mc ved dp ental enaaiio 
S, but are daily in jeopardy, by assaults and outrages, committed on them The amendment of Mr. ROBLNSON, as moditied by Mr. WHITE, T} 4 : “or = ty <— os . ae d: 4 ya a i > j 
d, out of doors, on account of the manner in which they discharge their | to include the officers and soldiers who fought in the Indian wars grow-| | 1, ot) mgs qh ane 7 ne. + pga 2, ey “s - Le ay eae? 4 
j- representative duties. ing out of the Revolution, was rejected, Ayes 14—Nays Sv. 73 Noes 115 le ayes and noes being ordered, the result was: <Ayes 1 
Resolved, That a Select Commitiee be appointed, with instractions Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN then offered an amendment, to give to the ae et vetniidies an 14; Git timabdiens of benktinnh 
s- to inquire and report what measures are necessary te protect the lives | widews ef officers, soldiers, and musicians, one-half the amount their The seul len pataeinty amt ne bins Bill poms AE third time 
and persons of the Representatives of the People, in this House, and husbands would, if living, have been entitled to, under the Actof I>2r On the sanetienn - ian coneiide sl Se 
a een Se theu coustitational privileges of freedom of speech ag further, to give such widows a proportionate pension during Mr HALL ary tater eo Stn of great length, in opposition to the 
9 Resolred, That said Committee be further instructed to inquire into] ‘This amendment was lost—Yeas 10.....Nays 33—after a short dis-| ”"y N r i a ele 
» the origin and extent of the conspiracy manifested by Debs, menaces | CUssion. > Feat yh ctghl cate es nu at om — ipngcanecspen 
and murders attempted against the Members of this House. Mr. MARCY then moved to amend the bill, by making the term of | “ uM, DAVENPORT asked P vege been dail mae } enn of 
e. Resolved, That said Committee be instructed to inquire into the truth | service to entitle the applicant to a pension three months, instead of six. the bill ett +h on w al po hoe “2 yn bed, we poe : 
2. or falsity of the ramor which charges the President of the United States} This was also lost, Yeas 9—Nays 34. rm Siesta a eee ee ee eS eee 
te with countenancing, directly or indirectly, by any approbation,epinion, | Mr. TLPTON moved to amend the bill, by making the commenece- | ° "The Pt pete ¢ vessels of Portugal from t ve duties d 
n, or expression of his, any act of outrage and violence perpetrated against | ment of the pension on the 4th September, 1501, mstead of the Ist Jan- at lien sail mae - wee GS Om Tonnage Causes, Was ree 
re Members of the House ; and whether any language has been used by | vary, 1°50. ’ ' na 
as him, tending to rebuke or censure it for its investigation of the circam-}| After some debate— ’ ‘ seal 99 
eo. s stances of any assault made on any of its Members. Mr. BUCKNER moved a division of the quéstion ; which, being or- From “ The Friend. 
of Resolved, ‘That said Committee he instructed further to inquire and | dered, it was first taken on striking out, and carried. rie 
os — whether, from the origin and extent of this conspiracy, and from — yeast ng om moved * fill the blank with Ist January, 1°25 UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
the characters who may appear to have engaged in it, either as princi- | —and, this motion being rejected, : Seo ‘ : 
= pals or accessories, a denitieaion be not manifested, not onl B proven The blank was filled, on eetine of Mr. HOLMES, and accepted by Paes pag oy ripmatey 1s —s —_ The great object 
id awe and intimidate the Representatives of the People, but also to im-| Mr. TIPTON, as a modification of his amendment, with 4th March, | ©! ‘@W 1S to bine men together in peace oy the ties of their in- 
ed pede the progress of public measures, and to prevent the efficient legis- | 1531. torests. In the rude BEes, when these interests were imper- 
of ation of Congress upon great and important subjects yet undecided. The amendment, as thus modified, was then agreed to, Yeas 23—| fectly understood, private wrongs were privately revenged. 
ti- Resolred, That, for the purpose of executing the duties assigned said | Nays 21. That which a more enlightened spirit has taught the civilized 
Committee, power is hereby given them to send for persons and pa- After adopting an amendment offered by Mr. HAYNE, to make the} world, in respect to private war—the supremacy of law—will, 
he poss. bill apply more explicitly to the volunteers, militia, and partisan corps,! yo doubt, become the universal! opinion in respect to pational 
- Mr. L. CONDICT said, that, upon further consideration, he would | of the South— wrongs aud pational revenge. The sv aiemen of law ov 
he withdraw the resolution, and move, if in order, that the House resolve | The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, Yeas 26— th ~ will later be : ; d truth Phil . 
on itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. Nays 19, as follows: ge » Christin or wn e ao pees. got: truth. HOSO- 
This motion pot being in order during the morning session— YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Clay, Dallas, Dickerson, Dadley, Ewing,| PY 2° areetesety alike point to this result. The —_— by 
be he question was on the call for the yeas and nays ou the motion to | Foot, Frelinghaysen, Hendricks, Hill, Holmes, Kuight, Marey, Nau- whieh Providence effects His purposes, are, generally, simpie 
— the rule. dain, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Sisbee,Sprague,| and natural. It is worth our while to examine how this great 
te he yeas and nays were ordered and taken. Tipton, Towlinson, Waggaman, Webster, Wilkins—26. change is likely to be wrought. 
Before the vote was declared— NAYS—-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Buckner, Ellis, Forsyth, In exemplifying the abstract principles of a science, by their 
. Mr. BARRINGER rose, and observed, that he was in his place, and | Grandy, a Johnston, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindex-} practical application, many allowances must be made. For 
. , . ' ee yy nat ee Ty  ——— - , 
he = <istinctly heard his name called, but had retrain d from voting. He | ter, Sauth, Tazewell, ‘Troup, Tyler, White—19. example, the effect to be produced by a certain combination of 
begged the indulgence of the House, now, to explain the reason why — h enieal Cmett » hen lw d : 
P's he had not voted. It was a fact not to be concealed—for it was a fact} HOUSE.—-The resolution offered ou a preceding day, by Mr. AD- ; “ “age — staeapecheree Reap eee y* etermined. But, 
pas already well known, if not by newspaper report, at least to those from AMS, calling for infermation respecting the negotiations with Den- when we make the machine, bp saust take mie view the 
whom newspaper information might be derived—that he (Mr. B.) had | mark, was adopted. strength of material, fricuou, gravity, resistance of the air, and 
been referred to as to a conversation stated to have been held with the} The bill reported by Mr. TAYLOR, concerning patents for usefal} ™?"Y other circumstances that modify the result. In the same 
ing President, on the subject of the Houston afiair, He was apprised of inventions, was read a second time, and ordered to be engrossed for aj Mauner, the principles ol political science are founded in im- 
m- the design to call upon him in the event of the investigation, which was | third reading. . mutable qualities of mature, as much so as the priaciples of 
v- bs hs postion tn octtiomen ou gemngah talaantnes "he Wirt Gal edb Gh teem ae benee of os Tecee ee reee ne hee | cote er cee ce Oe ee 
- Ada , he fe Secretary 0 asury, to provi e bet- : 
his duty, under these circumstances, to avoid even the appearance of | ter neuity of the lives of passengers on board of ocala propelled in Apts a ae " de pat § sr ons apse, here, those mo- 
on « screening him asa friend, or persecuuing him as an enemy. He could whole or in part by steam, made a report. ee at qaaRrInpEnepe es ee gre Sa “me than 
not, according to his ideas of propriety, give a vote upon the question;| Jt was read twice, aud committed to a Committee of the Whole on wronged Y Raa so to shrewd observers. But it may be 
and he, therefore, begged to be excused from doing so. the state of the Union. safely asserted, as a universal truth, that the greatsst prospert- 
The House granted the request ; and, the vote being declared, there| Mr, WICKLIFFE, by the instruction of the Committee, moved that | 'Y ™'st necessarily exist in that community in which there is 
appeared Ayes 81—Noes 95. . 6,000 eopies of the report and of the documents selected by the Com- the greatest freedom of thought and action, in which every 
, the House refused to suspend the rule. “ mittee, be printed. He observed, that there would not be time for the | man is allowed to pursue the business which he finds most pro- 
eta 1% a waa he House, on motion of Mr. POLK, took up > — oe a ae oe ree oe ors fitable. There is a faculty in such a community, as unerring- 
“al- . - , acts connected with Ht shou su D rs j j ; : : neal Son 
. of The question was on the amendment of the minority of the Commit- | reading of the public, in order that they might form a solseeas nde hm comme AS SERRE SE SERIE We Clnsovering, say ttne: 
be tee, (Mr. EVERETT of Massachusetts, aud Mr. VANCE of Ohio,) | the subject. or ; ae 3 
a to the amendment of the Senate, recommending that the House consist} The motion was agreed to. Phe most remarkable proof of this truth exists in the effects 
~ of two hundred and fifty-six Members, distributed in such a manner} On motion of Mr. STE‘ ART, the rule of the House, allotting Fri- of the free uushackle¢ domestic trade in the United States. In 
5a0 that each State will have that namber assigned it which comes the near- days for private business, was suspended ; and, this country, embracing the extremes of the temperate zone, 
ee & the exact proportion which the population of the State] ‘The House took up tbe laternal Improvewent Appropriation Bill, and every variety of soil and natural production, each seetion 
peal Mr BATES. of Mai ed for t ‘ is tg and discussed it until the hour ef adjournment. has devoted itself to the peculiar trade or business which cir- 
the he said. to hoes ys he mano a of this mee anal hale ioe cumstauces render most prefitable—each section has access to 
Fea 83—Noes 53. gP e > “AY Sarurpay, May 19, 1932. oo common market of the whole Union, unshackled by the 
"08 After some debate— SENATE.—Mr. GRUNDY, from the Committee on the Post Office | ® ightest fetter or restraint—aod the result has been a degree 
do- vote was taken, when it was ordered that the muin question be | and Post Roads, to which had been referred the bill to repeal the post- of prosperity, harmony, and universal industry, without exam- 
pat, Ayes 106—Noes 68. _. age on newspapers, made a Report unfavorable to the objects of the ple. I speak, of course, of facts, only so far as the free domes- 
Mr. W HITTLESHY said, as many Members were at that time ac- | bill. tic trade of the country operates. 
ane cidentaly absent from the House, not expecting the question would be| The Report having been read— Now, there is no coubt that the influence of this freedom of 
mit. ; 
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industry increases with the extent of country and variety of 
soil, production, and climate, over which it extends. It has 
greater play and power in the U. States, than it would have if 
coulined to a single State. And, if the whole American con- 
tineut were its theatre, its effects would be still more striking, 
both iu the aggregate and in detail. Its maximum of effect 
can only, then, be known, when all nations shall be bound to- 
gether as one, pursuing the occupations of industry in peace, 
each producing and exchanging the objects most congenial to 
its soil, or its locality, with the whole world for its market. As 
an abstract proposition, this is admitted ou ail bands. And, al- 
though the restrictive policy of some nations is used by others 
as an excuse for heavy burdens upon certain kinds of industry, 
for the sake of fostering other kinds, yet there is a strong inhe- 
rent tendeacy in things to overleap these barriers. 

Public sentiment throughout the world is becoming more en- 
lightened on these points, i proportion to the diffusion of 
knowledge, and capital, and industry. One after another the 
shackles upon freedom of trade will burst off, and the civilized 
world be prepared to enjoy the blessings of an uutrammelled 
commerce. Is it bazarding too much, to assert that the pro- 
tection of one species of industry, at the expense of another, 
will ove day be admitted to be as great a solecism in govern- 
ment as a State religion? Perhaps this is the means by which 
Providence is preparing mankind for the full adoption of the 
Gospel of Peace. The more dependent one nation is upon 
all others for the elements of its prosperity, the more reluctant 
will it be to break asunder the bond of intercourse. ‘The ne- 
cessity of remaining at peace will be felt, by such a nation, 
through every vein and fibre of its system. This necessity will 
modify, control, and finally change, the public sentiment. The 
glories of victory and bloodshed will fade before the mild lus- 
tre of the arts of peace. This strong necessity will devise the 
ineans for its own preservation ; and Confederated Republics, 
stretching over a whole continent, a supreme tribunal-of the 
civilized world, will be the happy inventions of that period. 
Society will then become what the most illustrious name of 
modern times pronounced it, ** A partoership in all scieace—a 
partoership in all art—a partnership in every virtue, and in all 
perfection.” We are not to suppose that the mere instinct of 
industry will lead, of itself, to all these wonderful chauges. 
But it is not attributing too much to it, to suppose that it Is 
the natural meaus by which Provideace will prepare a change 
in the sentiments of men, that shall render them more open to 
the reception of the pure truths of the Gospel. When that 
change is ripe, in His own good time, we may reasonably look 
for another manifestation of His power, for another step in the 
progress of mankind towards that perfection, so long the dream 
of men of ardent imaginations, and the scoff of the cold and 
the phlegmatic, but which is made sure to us in the promises 


of Divine Revelation. ee 
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From the Pennsylvanian. 


PATRIOTISM AND WISDOM. 


Messrs. Editors : I send you the enclosed interesting Histo- 
rical Narrative, which I have cut from a No. of the Episcopal 
Recorder, in the hope that its appearance in your columns may 
iuduce some of eur politicians to sacrifice selfish views upon 
the altar of patriotism. 

The immortal Convention in which the scene took place was 
in an attitude of danger similar to that in which Congress now 
stands. A hard and unyielding majority had determined upon 
a Senatorial Representation, which the four small States felt 
would be oppressive ; and those small States determined to se- 
cede. Had that event taken place, the much desired Union 
would have been lost forever. The wisdom of Franklin, and 
the patriotism of the Convention, saved our country. 

South Carolina has determined to secede, in case the present 
Tariff, which grinds ber to the earth, be not modified at this 

ssion of Cougress. The rest of the Southern States will fol- 
low her example ; and then the blessings of this happy Upion, 
ihe admiration ef the world, bequeathed to us by the virtue of 
our ancestors, will be forever lost, by the folly of their selfish 
aud degenerate sons. Let as hope that this worst of evils may 
still be averted, by the exercise of the same spirit of wisdom 
and conciliation that enabled our maguanimous forefathers to 
consummate that glorious Constitution, under whose banner 
our happy country has risep to greatoess and renown. 

HARMODIUS. 
From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
INTERESTING HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 

The following is an extract from a letter, which, says the N. 
York Observer, was written ‘ia the year 1525, by an intimate 
friend of the youngest member of the Convention, and was 
lirst published in the New York Daily Advertiser. It will be 
read with delight by every American Christian and Patriot, 
and should be preserved as an important document in the his- 
tory of Franklin, Washingtov, and the Union. Some of the 
facts have appeared before, bat the whole story, we believe, 
has never been published in a form so full and authentic.’ The 
part which we copy refers to the re-consideration of the provi- 
sion originally made for the representation of the States in the 
Senate. It had been decided that the number of Senators from 
each State should be in preportion to its population. After the 
decision was made, the Delegates from the smaller States, who 
had ineflectually remonstrdted against it, moved a re-conside- 
ration, aod expressed their intention of withdrawing from the 
Convention vuless the Constitution should be so framed as to 
allow each State the same representation. The circumstances 
here marrated may appear of too secular a character for our 
paper, but a perusal of the whole article will discover much to 
excite the ipterest and the gratitude of the Christian as well as 
the Patriot. 

"There was much warm, and some acrimonious, feelings 
exhibited by a oaumber of the speakers ; a rupture appeared 
almost inevitable, and the bosom of Washington seemed to la- 
bor with the most anxious solicitude for its issue. Happily for 
the Laited States, the Convention contained some individuals 
possessed of talents and virtues of the highest order, whose 
hearts were deeply interested in the establishment of a new 
and efficient fore of government, and whose pevetrating minds 
had already deplored the evils which would spring up ia our 
newly-established Republic, should the present attempt to con- 
solidate it prove abortive. Among those personages, the most 
promivent was Dr. Franklia. He was esteemed the Mentor of 





our body. Toa mind naturally strong aod capacious, enrich- 
ed by much reading, and the experience of mauy years, be 
added a manner of communicating his thoughts, peculiarly his 
own, in which simplicity, beauty, and strength, were equally 
conspicuous. As soon as the angry orators who had preceded 
him had left him au opening, the Doctor rose, evidently im- 
pressed with the weight of the subject before them, and the 
difficulty of managing it successfully. ‘We have arrived, Mr. 
President,’ said he, ‘at a very momentous and interesting cri- 
sis in our deliberations. Hitherto our views have been as har- 
monious, and our progress as great, as could reasonably have 
been expected. But now an unlooked-for and formidable ob- 
stacle is thrown in our way, which threatens to arrest our 
course, and, if not skilfully removed, to render all our fond 
hopes of a Constitution abortive. The ground which has been 
taken by the Delegates of the four smallest States, was as uo- 
expected by me, and as repugnant to my feelings, as it can be 
to any other member of this Convention. After what I thought 
a full and impartial investigation of the subject, | recorded my 
vote in the affirmative side of the question, and I have uot yet 
heard any thing which induces me to change my opinion. But 
I will not conclude it is impossible for me to be wrong. I wiil 
not say that those gentlemen who differ from me are under a 
delusion ; much less will I charge them with an intention of 
needlessly embarrassing our deliberations. It is possible that 
some change in our late proceedings ought to take place, upon 
principles of political justice ; or that, all things considered, the 
majority may see cause to recede from some of their just pre- 
tensions, as a matter of prudence and expediency. For my own 
part, there is nothing | so much dread, as a failure to devise 
and establish some efficient aud equal form of government for 
our infaut Republic. The present effort has been made under 
the happiest auspices, and has promised the most favorable re- 
sults ; but, should this effort prove vain, it will be long ere an- 
other can be made with avy prospect of success. Our strength 
and prosperity will depend ov our unity ; aud the secession of 
even four of the smallest States, interspersed as they are, 
would, in my mind, paralyze and render useless any plan which 
the majority could devise. I should, therefore, be grieved, Mr. 
President, to see matters brought to the test which has been, 
perhaps too rashly, threatened on the one hand, and which 
some of my honored colleagues have treated too lightly on the 
other. I am convinced that it is a subject which should be ap- 
proached with caution, treated with tenderness, and decided 
on with candor and liberality. It is, however, to be feared, 
that the members of this Convention are not in a temper, at 
this moment, to approach the subject on which we differ, in 
this spirit. I would, therefore, propose, Mr. President, that, 
without proceeding further in this business at this ume, the 
Convention shall adjourn for, three days, in order to let the pre- 
sent ferment pass off, and to afford time for a more full and 
dispassionate investigation of the subject: and 1 would earn- 
estly recommend to the members of this Convention that they 
spend the time of this recess, not in associating with their owa 
party, and devising new arguments to fortify themselves in 
their opinions, but that they mix with members of opposite 
sentiments, lend a patient ear to their reasoning, and candidly 
allow them all the weight to which they maybe eutitled—and, 
when we assemble again, I hope it will be with a determina- 
tion to form a Constitution, if not such an one as we can indi- 
vidually and in all respects approve, yet the best which, under 
existing circumstances, can be obtained.’ [Here the counte- 
nance of Washington brightened, and a cheering ray seemed 
to break in upon the gloom which had recently covered our 
political horizon.] The Doctor contiuued : * Before I sit down, 
Mr. President, I will suggest another matter, and I am really 
surprised that it has not beea proposed by some other member 
at au earlier period of our deliberations. I will suggest, Mr. 
Presideuat, the propriety of nominating and appointing, before 
we separate, a Chaplain to this Convention, whose duty it 
shall be uniformly to assemble with us and introduce the busi- 
vess of each day by an address to the Creator of the Universe, 
and the Governor of ail Nations, beseeching Him to preside in 
our council, enlighten our minds with a portion of Heavenly 
wisdom, influence our hearts with a love of truth and justice, 
and crown our labors with complete and abundant success.’ 

‘“ The Doctor sat down ; and never did I behold a counte- 
vance at once so dignified and delighted as was that of Wash- 
ington at the close of this address ; nor were the members of 
the Convention, generally, less affected. The words of the ve- 
nerable Franklin fell upon our ears with a weight and authori- 
ty even greater than we may suppose an oracle to have had in 
a Roman Senate! A silent admiration superseded, for a mo- 
ment, the expression of that assent and approbation which was 
strongly marked on almost every countenance. | say almost: 
for one man was found in the Convention, Mr. . of : 
who rose, and said, With regard to the first notion of the honora- 
ble gentleman, for an adjournment, be would yield his assent ; 
but he protested against the second motion, for the appoint- 
ment of a Chaplain. He then commenced a high-strained eu- 
logium on the assemblage of wisdom, talent, and experieuce, 
which the Convention embraced—declared the high sense he 
entertained of the hovor which his constituents had conferred 
upon him, iu making him a member of that respectable body— 
said that he was confidently of opinion that they were compe- 
tent to transact the busiuess which had been eatrusted to their 
care—that they were equal to every exigeuey which might oc- 
cur—and concluded by saying, that, therefore, he had not seen 
the necessity of calling in foreiga aid! 

‘*Washington fixed his eye upon the speaker with a mixture 
of surprise and indignation while he uttered this impertinent 
and impious speech—and then looked around to ascertain in 
what manner it affected others. They did not leave him a mo- 
ment to doubt—no one deigned to reply, or take the smallest 
notice of the speaker ; but the motion for appointing a Chap- 
lain was instautly seconded, and carried—whether under the 
silent disapprobation of Mr. , or his solitary negative, 1 do 
not recollect. The motion for an adjournment was then put, 
and earried unavimously—and the Convention adjourned ac- 
cordingly. 

“ The three days of recess were spentin the manner advised 
by Dr. Franklin ; the opposite parties mixed with each other, 
and a free and frank interchange of sentiments took place. On 
the fourth day we assembled again ; and, if great additional 
light had not been thrown on the subject, every unfriendly 
feeling had been expelled, and a spirit of conciliation had been 
cultivated, which promised, at least, a calm and dispassionate 














re-consideration of the subject. 


‘** As soon as the Chaplain had closed his prayer, and the mi- 
nutes of the last sitting were read, all eyes were turned to the 
Doctor. He rose, and, in a few words, stated, that, during the 
recess, he had listened attentively to all the arguments, pro and 
con, which had been urged by both sides of the house—that he 
had himself said much, and thought more, on the subject—he 
saw difficulties, and objections, whieh might be urged, by indi- 
vidual States, against every scheme which had been proposed 
—and he was now more than ever convinced that the Consti- 
tution which they were about to form, in order to be just and 
equal, must be founded on the basis of compromise and mutual 
concession. With such views and feelings, he would now move 
a re-consideration of the vote last taken on the organization of 
the Senate. The motion was seconded, the vote carried, the 
former vote rescinded, and, by a successful motion aud resolu- 
tion, the Senate was organized on the present plan.” 





INTERESTING HISTORICAL ANECDOTE OF 
FRANKLIN. 





From the Charleston Mercury. 


The * Historical Anecdote” which we publish this morning 
may well be termed “‘interesting.”’ It relates to the proceed- 
ings of the Federa! Convention at a period of critical import- 
ance—when, from the course that had been adopted by the 
larger States, as to the constitution of the Senate, there was 
imminent danger that several of the smaller States would have 
seceded, and, consequently, that no Confederacy would have 
been established. It shows that, even at the very formation of 
our Union, a contest arose between the principles of Consoli- 
dation and Federation. The House had been organized, as it 
should have been, upon the basis of population, and that ne- 
cessarily secured to the large States complete ascend ey in the 
popular branch of the Legislature. But the large States, not 
content with that, and having the majority iu the Convention, 
combined to degrade, or rather to annihilate, the small ones, 
and resolved that the priociple upon which the House had been 
organized should also be extended to the Senate. They would 
then have had both branches of Congress at their entire dispo- 
sal, whilst the representation of the smal! States, in both, would 
have been merely nominal, and their citizens, with the appa- 
rent forms of a free Confederated Republic, would have been 
really subjected to a consolidated despotism. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there being no option left, several of the smail 
States determined to secede ; and, but for the wisdom and the 
mildness of Dr. Franklin, (respecting whom an incident is nar- 
rated, beautifully illustrative, not only of the prudence and pa- 
triotism of that enlightened and virtuous man, but of the indis- 
pensable necessity of conciliation and concession, to harmonize 
the warring elements of discordant interests and feelings,) the 
Convention would most prebably have dissolved without ef- 
fecting the great object of its labors, the establishment of an 
Union. He fortunately succeeded, however, in producing re- 
conciliation, and the controversy was fiually aud amicably ad- 
justed, upon a principle of compromise, with a distinct under- 
standing that the Government was to be partly popular, partly 
federal—and that, as the House was to be constructed upon 
the basis of population, so the Senate was to represent the 
States, as States, and in their separate aud independent capa- 
cities—as sovereigns and equals. In the history of that inte- 
resting contest, therefore, there are three particuiars well wor- 
thy of attention : the first is, that the large States were, from 
the very beginuing, for such an orgauization of the Government 
as would have placed the small ones completely in their pow- 
er ; the second is, that this disposition of the large States was 
strenuously resisted by the small; and the third is, that the Go- 
veroment was fiually and distinctly organized upon the princi- 
ple of the sovereignty and equality of the States. Another cir- 
cumstance is also worthy of remark, and that is, that tuat dis- 
position on the part of the majority bas never been relinquish- 
ed, and that the same contest, substantially—a struggle for un- 
limited power on one side, and for safety and security on the 
other—is now going on, in Congress, under the Constitution, 
which took place in the Convention whilst that instrument was 
the subject of discussion. How is this to be accounted for? 
Oue would suppose that the principles of the Government were 
well defined aud understood, and that, under a compact of sove- 
reign States, all recognized as equals, and united together for 
their common good, it would not have been possible for any to 
have injured and oppressed the others. ‘The explanation, how- 
ever, is obvious and easy. It is, that the majority have assum- 
ed, by perverted coustructions of the Constitution, powers not 
only not granted by that instrument, but positively refused by 
the Convention—or, to speak still more plainly, but with equal 
truth, that they have totally disregarded the Constitution, and 
are governed alone by views of sectional interest and power. 
Happy would it be, could another Franklin sow arise, and 
throw oil upon the agitated waves, and lull the jarring elements 
to peace! He would, indeed, be a patriot—and his name would 
be transmitted, like that of his illustrious exemplar, as the pre- 
server of the Union. But, as there is uo American patriot, un- 
fortunately, in the present Congress, who prefers the safety avd 
glory of the Union to the unjust enrichment of the protected 
States, at the expense and ruin of the South, so no alternative 
is left the Southern States but to submit to usurpation, or to ar- 
rest it—to bow to the yoke of servitude, or to assert their rights. 
And their choice has been made, and the day of their freedom 
is approaching ! 
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heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 
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